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The tariff issue has been 

The panama brought before the country 

very unexpectedly. Unex- 

pectedly, that is, to the country, though 

not to the Administration. In his report 

to the President last January Secretary 
Taft wrote as follows : 

If the Isthmian Canal Commissioners are 
not bound by any restriction of Congress as 
to how they shall purchase machinery, ma- 
terials, and supplies, then it would seem to 
be their duty to construct the canal as cheaply 
as possible, and so to buy what they’need 
where they can get it the cheapest. This, 
however, is certain to produce, every time 
that a large contract is awarded to a ‘bea n 
manufacturer or dealer, an outcry on the 
part of the unsuccessful American competi- 
tors. If Congress approves the policy of 
giving all contracts to American manufac- 
turers and dealers, even if it increases the 
cost of the construction of the canal, it seems 
to me only just that it should declare this 
policy by law and lay down a rule which the 
Commission can easily follow. 

Perhaps Congress was afraid to raise 
the tariff issue; perhaps it was too busy 
with other-and immediately pressing 
questions; perhaps it was too much 
absorbed to give any thought to the 
question. At all events, it did nothing. 
Last week Secretary Taft intimated that 
the policy of constructing the Canal as 
cheaply as possible and buying what 
materials are needed where they can be 
got the cheapest wouid be carried out. 
The decision created a panic among the 
high protectionists and enthusiasm 
among the free-traders, and both of 
them misinterpreted the action of the 
Secretary. On the one hand, the pro- 
tectionists declared it to be “ one of the 
most serious blows ever dealt to Amer- 
ican industries ;” on the other hand, the 
free-traders welcomed it as “the doom 


of Dingleyism.” Some of the organs of - 


the latter assumed that the Administra- 
tion would straightway lay in a stock of 
raw material for canal purposes and 
would make long-time contracts before 
Congress could convene and act, and so 
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steal a march on the protectionists. 
When their attention was recalled to the 
fact that at the time of Secretary Taft’s an- 
nouncement it was stated that “there will 
be very few supplies, relatively-speaking, 
purchased by the Canal Commission be- 
tween now and the time Congress meets,” 


they forthwithimagined thatthe President | ,.- 


had yielded to protectionist pressure and 
surrendered to protectionist demands. 
In fact, nothing was. surrendered, but 
their own erroneous interpretations-must 
be, On the one hand, it is clear that in 
the absence of Congressional action it is 
the duty of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sioners to construct the canal as cheaply 
as possible, and so to buy what they 
need where they can do it cheapest. «If 
they should do otherwise, they would 
certainly be subject to very just criti- 
cism, if not to prosecution for illegal 


action. On the other hand, it is equally - 


clear that it is not the duty of the’ exec- 
utive to steal a march on Congress, or 
attempt to forestall Congressional action. 


-Congress has constitutionally the right 


to provide how the Canal shall be: built, 
and to enact, if it chooses to do so, that 
all goods shall be bought in America. 
The proper course for the Administra- 
tion to pursue is that which we judge jit 
is pursuing: it should buy for present 
necessities what goods are necessary 
and make what contracts are: required 


by present conditions, and do this on the © 


principle of buying its goods and hiring 
its labor in the cheapest market, and 
should leave Congress free to take such 
action in the premises as it-sees fit when 
it is convened in the fall. 


It is, however, true 
The Protective Policy that the issue raised 


in this case isasevere 


blow to the high protection policy. It 

is stated on apparently good authority 

that steel rails manufactured in America 
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can be bought in England for $29 a ton, 
while the same quality of rails, manufac- 
tured by the same American company, 
will cost from $28 to $33 a ton if pur- 
chased on this side of the water; that to 
buy in this country the steamships which 
the Commission wishes to run between 
the United States and Colon would cost 
$1,400,000, and they could not be com- 
pleted in less than eighteen months, 
while abroad equally good steamships 
can be bought for $700,000 and put at 
once into commission. It is intimated 
that the labor unions, or some of them, 
are also bestiring themselves to prevent 
the use of immigrant labor, especially 
Chinese labor, in building the Canal, 
and to extend over the Canal the eight- 
hour law. Apparently, neither the eight- 
hour law nor the Chinese exclusion 
law applies to Panama, which is a 
foreign country. The ethical reason 
against Chinese labor is of universal 
application. The Government ought not 
to make contracts with Chinese corpora- 
tions to deliver coolies whose labor is 
not really free; but the economic objec- 
tion does not apply. It is to be 
hoped that some one will introduce 
into. the next session of Congress a bill 
requiring the Panama Commission to 
buy all their supplies in America. Those 
who agree with us in desiring to see the 
prohibitory tariff abolished, and, if not 
free trade, at all events a much freer 
trade than now exists, maintained be- 
tween America and other nations, can 
hardly conceive of any better way in 
which the issue between the prohibitory 
tariff on the one hand and the tariff 
for revenue on the other could be raised, 
than by raising the question whether all 
the people of the United States shall be 
taxed to pay Pittsburg manufacturers 
from $28 to $33 a ton for steel rails, 
which the same manufacturers can sell 
for $20 a ton, and will sell at that price, 
if the delivery is made abroad. 


On the first day of 
March, 1906, our pres- 
ent tariff arrangement 
with Germany, under which the United 
States enjoys concessions in accordance 
with the “ most favored nation” agree- 


Our Tariff Relations 
with Germany 
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ment entered into by the Kingdom of 
Prussia in 1828, will come to an end. 
On that day the German tariff law of 
1902 will go into effect, and, what is of 
even greater importance to American 
exporters, the special tariff conventions 
negotiated by Germany with Italy, Bel- 
gium, Rumania, Switzerland, Servia, 
Austria-Hungary, and Russia, respect- 
ively, will also become operative. . By 
the terms of these several conventions 
tariff concessions are granted to all of 
the countries named which place the 
United States, when forced to pay the 
full duties of the new “ autonomous ” 
tariff, at a marked disadvantage in com- 
peting for Germany’s trade. in certain 
products which we now export to her in 
large quantities. In other words, some of 
our exports to Germany, like the cereals, 
meats, and other food products, might 
stand a considerable increase in the 
duties, provided the same products when 
imported from other countries were com- 
pelled to pay duties equally high; but 
these products are to be admitted from 
the seven special-treaty countries at rates 
much lower than the autonomous’ rates 
which we shall have to pay—in some 
cases at less than half the full tariff rates. 
The value of the American wheat that 
Germany imported last year was nearly 
$6,000,000. The duty paid on it (under 
the reciprocity concession) was 83 cents 
per 100 kilograms (220.4 pounds). Next 
year, under the new tariff, the duty will 
be $1.78, but Russia and Austria-Hun- 
gary will pay only $1.30. The amount 
of our corn exports to Germany last year 
was more than $7,000,000. It paid a 
duty of 38 cents per 100 kilograms. 
Next year it will pay $1.19, while corn 
from the treaty countries will pay only 
71 cents. We have been sending Amer- 
ican apples to Germany in considerable 
quantities (this trade amounted to $888,- 
000 last year). Heretofore. this fruit 
has been admitted free, but under the 
new tariff a duty of $2.38 per 100 kilo 
grams will be exacted, while apples com- 
ing from Italy, Belgium, Servia, Ruma- 
nia, and Switzerland will pay half-rates. 
In the case of dried fruits, of which we 
exported more than $2,000,000 worth to 
Germany last year, there is a still greater. 
discrimination. Our sewing-machine 
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trade with Germany last year amounted 
to more than. $900,000. The duty is to 
be raised from $5.71 to $8.33, while to 
Switzerland is granted the very favor- 
able rate of $2.85. It is understood that 
Germany stands ready to negotiate a 
reciprocity treaty with us, but we cannot 
hope to obtain such concessions as have 
been granted to the seven European 
countries without conceding some tariff 
reductions in return, German exports 
to the United States are now more than 
doubled by American exports to Ger- 
many. In fact, no other country has so 
valuable a trade with the Germans. It 
remains to be seen whether we can hold 
that trade in the face of the tariff dis- 
criminations that threaten us, in the 
event of failure to secure the Senate’s 
ratification of a reciprocity treaty. 


@ 


It was thought on Saturday 
The cne®° last that a peaceful and mu- 

tually satisfactory agreement 
had been reached between the strike 
leaders and employers of Chicago. But 
the terms failed to cover one important 
point, with the result that on Sunday and 
Monday of this week further rioting 
took place, one non-union teamster was 
shot dead, the former bitter feeling was 
intensified and extended, and instead of 
a cessation of the strike, its continuance 
and extension appeared imminent. The 
failure arose because the terms proposed 
did not include the express companies in 
the general agreement that the strikers 
were to be reinstated where vacancies 
existed, unless they had been guilty of 
violence. The express companies refused 
to reinstate their men who had been 
on strike, and all the strikers insisted on 
maintaining the boycott as tothe business 
of the express companies. This strike 
has been compared to that of 1894, 
in which the newly formed union under 
the leadership of Eugene W. Debs, as a 
means of bringing the Pullman Company 
to accept the terms proposed by its strik- 
ing employees, sought to compel the 
great carrying corporations to refuse to 
haul Pullman cars. The railroad man- 
agers very properly declined to yield. 
Notwithstanding the record of signal 
failure eleven years ago, President Shea, 
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of the teamsters’ organization, who is 
by temperament in many ways like 
Debs, tried to do essentially the same 
thing over again. He was going to help 
the garment workers win a lost strike by 
compelling the teaming interests to join 
in a general boycott against the clothing 
makers with whom the garment workers 
were at war. The express companies, 
the department stores, and others will 
ingly accepted the challenge and de- 
cided to fight the teamsters’ union rather 
than be brought into any such contro- 
versy. The teamsters were under the 
necessity of extending the scope of the 
strike or of acknowledging themselves 
beaten. spe’ 
® ’ 


Prd SORE A er Some of the leaders 
Labor Leaders Wanted to spread the 
area of conflict. But 

more conservative counsels prevailed. 
President Gompers; of the American 
Federation of Labor, was called to’ Chi- 
cago, and is believed to have advised 
peace. Mayor Dunne summoned ‘the 
strike leaders to the City Hall, and in- 
formed them that if the strike was extend- 


ed and violence broke out anew he would’ 


unhesitatingly ask fortroops. Cab-drivers 
who took part in the boycott by refus- 


ing to deliver passengers to boycotted. 


stores were likewise informed by the 
Mayor that their licenses would be re- 


voked for such practices. A few licenses: 
were revoked. Rather than extend the’ 


strike under such unfavorable circum- 
stances, the teamsters’ leaders sought 
terms of peace. They were told that 
striking teamsters would be taken back 
in so far as there were vacancies, except 


in cases where the applicant had been 


guilty of violence. The express com- 
panies, as we have above stated, refused 


to do this, as they had announced in ad-- 
vance that employees quitting would not 


be taken back. The leaders accepted 


these terms and recommended them to— 


the unions for adoption. In several cases 
even the children became involved. The 
pupils refused to attend school when coal 


was delivered to their buildings by strike- . 


breakers. The Superintendent of Com- 
pulsory Education took the matter in 
hand and made arrests of both children 


and parents. A number of the striking 
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children were committed to the truant 
school as punishment, and in several 
cases the parents were fined. A dis- 
tressing incident was the shooting by a 
negro strike-breaker of an eight-year-old 
child who had given no offense, but who 
was in company with other children who 
jeered at the strike-breaker. The police 
were not able to find the man who did 
the shooting. The strike was inaugurated 
on April 6, just two days after Judge 
Dunne had been elected Mayor on the 
municipal ownership issue, upon which 
he had almost the united labor vote. It 
was intimated that the strike leaders 
presumed upon the friendship of the new 
Mayor to help them win their fight. The 
situation was a‘trying one for the Mayor, 
but it is conceded by most persons that 
he has met the issue creditably and has 
used his power to combat the spirit of law- 
lessness. Last week there was another 
labor development inChicago not directly 
related to the teamsters’ strike. It has 
been asserted for some time that some 
unions employed sluggers to help them 
win strikes, but the positive proof has 
been lacking. Through a confession of 
an official of Carriage and Wagon Makers’ 
Union No. 4, it is now said that the 
police’ secured information warranting 
the ‘arrest of sluggers responsible for the 
death of a workman named Carlstrom 
and of union officials who are charged 
with having paid the sluggers for their 
work, 


S 
The law passed recently 
a oy by the Maine Legislature 


to promote the enforce- 
ment of prohibition seems to be sup- 
ported very widely by public opinion. 
Given the principle of State prohibition, 
the Sturgis Law, as it is called, embodies, 
it seems to us, the logical and the most 
promising method of enforcing it. A bi- 
partisan commission of three, two to be 
members of the dominant party, has been 
created. The members of this commis- 
sion are known as Enforcement Commis- 
sioners; they are “authorized to exer- 
cise in any part of the State all the com- 
mon law and statutory powers of sheriffs 
in their respective counties in the enforce- 
ment of the law against the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors ;” they 
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are directed to appoint, by majority vote, 
deputy commissioners who shall be 
under their direction and have the same 
powers that they themselves have. Being 
State officers, the Commissioners and 
deputies are paid by the State. In 
addition the Governor has power to 
appoint, during his pleasure, a special 
attorney for the State in any county he 
chooses (after notifying the regular 
county attorney, and giving him oppor- 
tunity to bring objections) ; this. special 
attorney shall then have full power to 
conduct prosecutions for violations of 
the liquor law. Any Commissioner may 
be removed from office, and, indeed, the 
entire Commission may be suspended 
by the Governor. Heretofore, although 
the State, as a whole, has been respon- 
sible for the prohibitory law, the various 
localities have practically had the privi- 
lege of determining whether it should 
be enforced or not. The result has been 
a sort of illegal local option, which has 
cultivated a spirit of lawlessness all the 
more dangerous because it has been 
passive rather than violent. Now the 
State, which has the responsibility, exer- 
cises also the power. Governor Cobb 
believes in the law; the public sentiment 
of the State is, on the whole, behind it. 
In the opinion of some who are compe- 
tent to judge, the effect upon the open 
sale of liquor and even upon “ pocket 
peddling” has already been salutary. 
The Outlook hopes that the law will be 
effective. Prohibition at best is an in- 
expedient interference with local self- 
government ; prohibition that does not 
prohibit adds to this interference the 
demoralizing influence that accompanies 
every defiance of law. . The good citizen 
in Maine, whatever his views on State 
prohibition, will not hesitate to approve 
and support this new effort on behalf of 
good order. 
& 

An extraordinary demon- 
stration was made in 
Philadelphia last week 
when the Councilmen stolidly’ followed 
orders and, after listening to well-rea- 
soned arguments showing that one 
proposition for future gas contracts 
was advantageous to the city and the 
people and the other deplorably unfair, 
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subserviently approved the latter. Cries 
of “thieves” and “robbers” were re- 
peated over and over again, and ropes 
with nooses in them were dangled from 
the galleries before the eyes of the 
Councilmen. The press with almost 
unanimous voice has denounced the con- 
duct of these city legislators as corrupt 
and wrong. In every conceivable way 
Philadelphia has shown itself thoroughly 
stirred to indignation. The Outlook 
last week described in some detail the 
gas situation in Philadelphia, and the 
facts then given show conclusively that 
Councils have deliberately chosen: the 
worse course and made a bad bargain 
for the city with full knowledge. Fortu- 
nately, Mayor Weaver has an opportu- 
nity to veto the bill, and it is at least 
possible, although we fear hardly prob- 
able, that Councils may not pass the 
measure over his disapproval, in view of 
the justly excited state of the public mind. 


@ 


The Wisconsin Senate 
Rate Regulation has passed by a unani- 

mous vote the bill, which 
it is believed the Assembly will also 
pass by a large majority, creating a 
State Railroad Commission, to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and possess- 
ing power to fix rates; the law also 
requires the roads to furnish adequate 
service to shippers, and forbids all kinds 
of secret or discriminating rates. The 
railroad companies are in the first in- 
stance to make rates, but an appeal lies 
from them to the Railroad Commission, 
and, as we understand it, no appeal lies 
from the Railroad Commission to the 
courts. It is always possible, however, 
to apply for an injunction, and in that 
way the question whether the rate fixed 
by a Commission is so radically unjust 
as to have the effect to confiscate prop- 
erty could be brought before the courts. 
Of course this Commission has no power 
to regulate rates except within the bound- 
aries of the State; but the law provides 
that if the Commission finds any abuses 
in inter-State rates, or violations of the 
Inter-State. Commerce Law, it may re- 
port the facts to the Inter-State Com- 
mission and call for an investigation. 
When the railroad interests stood out for 
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an elective Commission, it was rumored 
that if the bill passed in that form Gov- 
ernor La Follette would renounce the 
Senatorship and would be a candidate 
for a place on the Commission—a place 
to which he certainly would be elected. 
This caused consternation among the 
opposition, and had much to do with the 
final agreement that the Commission 
should be appointed. It ,is _under- 
stood that Governor La Follette, having 
secured the enactment of this law, will 
now resign the Governorship and ac- 
cept a United States Senatorship. . We 


anticipate that he will be an interesting, _ 
figure in the United States Senate, and; 


we hope that -he will have the ability 
to disturb some of its ancient and time- 
honored, but not otherwise honored, 
rules and regulations. . 


3) 


0 - 7 2 
shinee tenes tion of the idea of munici- 


palization of street rail- 
waysin Chicagoand the despatch of Mayor 
Dunne to the Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
the latter city’s successful experiments 
in the municipalization of public utilities 
have received added prominence. At 
least one Chicago newspaper, the Chi- 
cago “ Daily Tribune,” has not waited 
for the Glasgow Mahomet of municipal 
wisdom to come to Chicago, but has. sent 
its own representative to the Scotch city 
to see and report upon the workings of 
municipalization in the Scotch metropo- 
lis. Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
the correspondent found as to municipal 
ownership and operation of Glasgow’s 
street railways are the powers vested 
in Mr. James Dalrymple, the manager, 
who is to come to Chicago at once at 
Mayor Dunne’s request to give the latter 
the benefit of his knowledge of munici- 
pally owned and operated street railways, 
Mr. Dalrymple, it is interesting to learn, 
is absolutely independent in the manage- 
ment of Glasgow’s tramways. ‘The city 
gives him absolute direction and control, 
and then holds him responsible. for 
results, while he in-turn holds his sub- 


ordinates absolutely responsible to him-< 


self. Political interference with his duties 
is unheard of, and Mr. Dalrymple says 
he could not succeed if he were thus 


As a result of the adop- 
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interfered with, and does not believe any 
other man could. The most important 
heads of department are suggested to 
him when vacancies arise, and they are ap- 
pointed upon his recommendation by the 
Council through a Committee of Tram- 
ways, which also supervises and directs 
in a general way the acts of Mr. Dal- 
rymple ; but this supervision seems to be 
of such a nature as to leave the manager 
with a sense of entire freedom and indi- 
vidual responsibility, his relation to the 
Council being practically that of a man- 


~~ager under a private company. He has 


—trial. 


jf 


absolutely a free hand in the selection 
of workmen, motormen, conductors, me- 
chanics, and laborers of all kinds, and 
the tenure of these employees is solely 
that of good behavior, as they are liable 
to summary discharge by him without 
So strict is Mr. Dalrymple that 
any one of his employees who goes into 
a public-house, or saloon, as it would be 
called in America, in uniform, is dis- 
missed. As to keeping politics out of 
municipally owned and operated street 
railways, that will be a far more difficult 
thing to do in Chicago or any other 
American city than it seems to be in Glas- 
gow. So difficult will it be, in fact, that 
even the advocates of municipalization 
of public utilities readily admit that this 
will be the crux of the system. ‘To adopt 
the Glasgow plan in Chicago, a consider- 
able change will have to be made in the 
latter’s civil service law and ideas; but, 
as Glasgow’s methods are based upon 
an experience in municipalization extend- 
ing back nearly to the middle of the past 
century, and have been crowned with 
success, they will at least furnish a rea- 
sonably safe guide to Chicago. 


® 


Only occasionally is 
there a cablegram in 
the English newspa- 
pers from Bloemfontein, the capital of 
the Orange River Colony, and usually it 
concerns either the drought or the slow- 
ness with which irrigation schemes or 
plans for colonization are being devel- 
oped. Railway and ocean transport 
questions are much to the front in the 
Orange River Colony, as they are all over 
British South Africa, But these are not 
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so pressing as they are in Cape Colony 
or the Transvaal, for Orange River Col- 
ony has no mining and no manufactur- 
ing. There is so little manufacturing 
that the Colonial Government is just 
now following the doubtful example of 
the Dominion of Canada and is estab- 
lishing a bonus system with a view to 
attracting manufacturers from the other 
South African colonies and also from 
England. In the old days, before ‘the 
Boer War, there was little news from 
Bloemfontein ; so little that none of the 
London newspapers except the “ Times ” 
had a correspondent established there. 
The old Orange Free State was then the 
most peaceful of the smaller republics 
in either the Old or the New World, and 
there was no city outside Great Britain 
that had a better municipal government 
than Bloemfontein. ‘The beautiful physi- 
cal surroundings of the capital seem to 
call forth civic and State pride. The 
Government of the Republic acted in a 
liberal spirit towards its capital, and as 
before the war many of its inhabitants 
were of English or Scotch descent, and 
as they lived harmoniously with . the 
Dutch, they had succeeded in a wonder- 
ful degree in transporting the best civic 
ideals of Great Britain—those of Glas- 
gow, Manchester, or Birmingham—into 
Bloemfontein. It sometimes seems, on 
reviewing municipal conditions in the 
large cities of Canada and South Africa, 
that it is an uphill task to establish Eng- 
lish municipal ideals even in a British 
colony ; but, as has been said, the best 
British municipal conditions were never 
more completely duplicated outside Great 
Britain than at Bloemfontein. ‘This was 
partly due to the fact that Bloemfontein 
had a very settled population, all com- 
paratively well-tc-do—a much more set- 
tled population than Johannesburg with 
its gold mines, or even Cape Town or 
Durban, where most of the English mer- 
chants are but birds of passage, and are 
usually looking forward to the time when 
they will be able to go back with a com- 
petency to England, which most South 
Africans of British origin usually speak 
of as “home.” ‘The word “home” is 


used all over South Africa in this sense, 
while Canada invariably uses the phrase 
the “old country ;” and in this differ- 
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ence of phraseology is abundantly illus- 
trated the different attitude of the South 
African and Canadian colonists towards 
Great Britain and towards the Colonies 
themselves. The Englishman in Canada 
comes to settle. The Englishman in 
South Africa goes out to make money, 
and is always counting the time when he 
will be able to quit business and spend 
the rest of his daysin England. Bloem- 
fontein was an exception in this respect. 
Most of the British in the Orange Free 
State regarded the State as Englishmen 
in Canada regard the Dominion. It was 
their permanent home, and they worked 
to make Bloemfontein the most charming 
and the best-governed municipality south 
of the Zambesi, and every tourist in 
South Africa knows how well they suc- 
ceeded. The Orange River Colony was 
much less lacerated by the war than the 
Transvaal. To-day conditions are not 
much different from what they were 
seven years ago, and these conditions, 
so favorable to first-class colony making, 
account for the fact that so little is heard 
of the Orange River Colony, and that 
most of the news which comes to hand 
is satisfactory almost to the point of 
being gratifying ; for it shows that the 
war has left for the Orange River Colony 
few of the disturbing problems that it 
bequeathed to Cape Colony and the 
Transvaal, 


& 
pee nae The Archbishop of Can- 
uncay ane Ssocia’ terbury and other lead- 
ee ing clergy in the English 


Established Church have lately protested 
against the tendency to treat Sunday as 
a day of social festivity in England. 
Bishop Burgess, of Long Island, in his 
address at the Diocesan Convention last 
week, made a very strong statement with 
regard to the uses of Long Island as a 
playground on Sunday, calling attention 
to the fact that the custom is rapidly 
growing of filling the most spacious and 
elegant houses with parties over Satur- 
day and Sunday; that guests in such 
houses rarely attend any kind of service 
or pay any attention to Sunday, but that 
the day is spent in driving, yachting, 
golfing, racing, and sometimes in gam- 
bling. The Bishop recognized the cor- 
diality of American hospitality and the 
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generous way in which a great many 
people of means share their prosperity 
with their friends, but he deplored the 
tendency to what has been called a re- 
version to barbarism—the exaltation of 
sport and the elimination of worship. 
He pointed out that people of small 
means, bound to monotonous tasks 
through long hours, need exercise and 
recreation, but he protested against the 
practical annulment of the Sunday laws, 
the open saloon, the theatrical entertain- 
ment conducted with knowledge of the 
police, tens of thousands of people as- 
sembled to witness ball games where 
entrance is secured by the purchase of 
a programme instead of a ticket; and 
he urged the cultivation of a sane and 
reasonable view of Sunday which should 
recognize the changed conditions of 
modern life, but should also protect the 
day of rest and should distinguish it from 
other days as a day of worship. ‘That 
Sunday is being used more and more for 
purposes of social festivity is apparent 
in all parts of the country; and if the 
present tendency remains unchecked, 
there will be a return to the customs and 
license which obtained in English society 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The Puritan Sabbath is gone, and no 
wise person will wish for its return ; but 
the reaction has gone too far, and unless 
religious people, who believe in devoting 
one day in the week to religious associ- 
ation and definite religious instruction, 
co-operate to secure a rational observ- 
ance of Sunday, Western civilization will 
be in danger of losing what the greatest 
modern Chinese statesman said he re- 
garded as the foremost achievement of 
that civilization. 


& 


Seldom does an unprece- 
dented event escape notice 
in such a city as New York; 
but this happened recently. For Jews 
and Christians to meet in a church or 
synagogue to discuss such a question as 
the need of more young men in the 
ministry most people would regard as 
improbable. Yet this occurred last 
month at Calvary Baptist Church in 
West Fifty-seventh Street, in a Sunday 
evening meeting under the auspices of 
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the New York State Conference of Relig- 


ion. A Presbyterian doctor of divinity 
and a Jewish Rabbi discussed that ques- 
tion, and two prominent laymen, the one 
a Baptist, the other a Jew, presented 
“The Importance of Religion.” That 
the announcement of such a meeting 
attracted no unusual attendance, and that 
the event obtained no notice in the press 
as out of the ordinary, was also signifi- 
cant, whether of an unreflecting mind or 
of greatly enlarged religious toleration 
may be an open question. Much can be 
said for the latter, which the Conference 
of Religion has done something to pro- 
mote. The fact stands, however, that 
an event for which church history shows 
no precedent has occurred among us in 
the coming together of Jew and Chris- 
tian to discuss questions of deepest 
interest to Church and Synagogue. For 
nineteen centuries the Christian has 
treated the Jew with enmity and perse- 
cution, and the natural result has fol- 
lowed. That the sunny spirit of Jesus 
and of Paul toward their own race has 
returned to melt the ice-pack which that 
long arctic night piled up between the 
daughter church and the mother church, 
the meeting which exhibited such a com- 
ing together of their interests signifi- 
cantly evinced. 


® 


The protestants against 
the reception of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s gift by the 
American Board have sent to all Congre- 
gational pastors a document restating 
their objections. The only new point 
made by them is inthe following sentence: 


The study of precedents is showing that 
this principle of regard for the effect of her 
a Church’s] relations toward evil-doers has 

een her guide inall periods. Whether it was 
Ambrose debarring the Emperor Theodosius 
from the sacrament, or Bishop Brent refusing 
the proceeds of a gambling establishment in 
Manila, or the chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
returning to Hooley the cost of the commun- 
ion service presented by him, or Dr. Crosb 
declining the gift of “ Jim” Fisk to the Uni- 
versity of New York, or Father Scully in a 
temperance campaign warning the saloon- 
keepers that their contributions were not 
wanted, or had it been our missionary society 
careful not to seek or even encourage the 
giving of this donation from one at the bar 
of the American people with heinous charges 
and weighty evidence, unrefuted, heaping up 
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inst him—in every case, the invigorating 
ps clearing effect ri the moral atmosphere, 
and the sudden uplift of the Church into a 
commanding place of moral lead, is the 
reward of this act of self-denial. 


Accompanying this are some passages 
which contribute considerable heat and 
no light ; for example, the following from 
this official utterance: “ But has any of 
this indignation or wholesome moral 
energy proceeded from the defenders of 
the procuring and retaining of this gift? 
Has any wrong-doer found cause to fear, 
from that source, exposure, moral blame, 
loss of standing? The tendency has 
been to palliate, excuse, exculpate.” And 
the following from a sermon of the Rev. 
Mr. Haynes, which the protestants send 
out with their indorsement, so making it 
their own: “This week the Prudential 
Committee, as a whole, have answered 
the protestants, and defined their posi- 
tion before the public. It is a 
document of tangled sophistries, ex- 
planations, evasions, excuses, legal quib- 
bles—but not one sentence from begin- 
ning to end that rings true! Fold that 
statement into any page of the New 
Testament and it would burn to a crisp.” 
Abuse is no argument, and when men 
substitute abuse for argument it is gen- 
erally an indication of a failing cause. 
In fact, the protestants have been no 
more vigorous in their indignant indict- 
ment of the corrupt acquisition and 
uses of money than their opponents ; if 
Dr. Gladden represents the one wing, 
Dr. Newman Smyth no less represents 
the other. The Congregational minis- 
ters of New Haven have all united, 
with the single exception of Mr. Haynes, 
in a dignified protest against this spirit. 
A single paragraph here must suffice to 
indicate the nature of the protest : 


We in turn must protest when you insist 
that because of our customs or principles 
concerning charitable contributions we are 
not in sympathy with the working people 
and that our ministry is become the silence 
witness of any threatening social injustice. 
You have no reasonable or moral right to 
so judge us. We deprecate the continued 
repetition of all such assertions as mislead- 
ing the unchurched people, and as hurtful 
to the dearest interests of our common 
Christianity. 


With this protest The Outlook is in 
The language of the 


entire sympathy. 
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documents sent out by the protestants 
seems to us to justify the principle laid 
down by The Outlook in its editorial 
“ Judge Not.” From judging Mr. Rocke- 
feller without trial the protestants have 
passed on to condemning their fellow- 
ministers not only without evidence but 
against evidence. 


® 


The “Abraham Lincoln 
Center” in Chicago, the 
new home of All Souls’ 
Church, and of the work of education 
and social service which has grown up 
around it, will be dedicated early in 
June. The church was organized twenty- 
three years ago under the leadership of 
the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, who is 
recognized by Unitarians as one of 
their most influential men. For seven 
years it has been an undenominational 
body, and it has always carried on the 
work of an institutional church with 
remarkable energy and devotion. The 
new building stands on the corner of 
Oakwood Boulevard and Langley Ave- 
nue, and is a six-story, modern fireproof 
structure, severely simple in appearance, 
but built with the greatest regard for 
strength, permanence, and adaptability 
to its purpose. The high basement will 
be devoted to the boys, arts and crafts, 
photography, reading-room, amusements, 
etc. The first floor will be occupied by 
the Hill reading-room, circulating library, 
publication offices, working-rooms, and 
parlors. The second and third floors 
are given over to the auditorium (with a 
seating capacity of about nine hundred), 
the pipe-organ, and Sunday-school rooms. 
The fourth floor will be devoted to social 
and literary clubs, seminar and memorial 
rooms. On the fifth floor will be the 
pastor’s apartments, rooms for resident 
workers, and a guest chamber. On the 
sixth floor will be the gymnasium, rooms 
for domestic science classes, etc. - The 
building will cost about one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, and it is hoped 
that it will be dedicated free from debt. 
The property will then be intrusted to a 
self-perpetuating board of trustees, The 
Center will be the headquarters of the 
Congress of Religion which was organ- 
izedin 1894 atthe World’s Fairin Chicago, 
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and the publication office of the weekly 
periodical “ Unity.” It is the desire of 
Mr. Jones and his associates to secure 
through contributions special endowment 
funds for the installation and mainte- 
nance of the library, arts and crafts and 
domestic science schools, and lecture- 
ships,in Biblical and religious studies, 
civics, and poetry, and a general main- 
tenance fund of one hundred thousand 
dollars. Mr. Jones states the purpose 
for which the Center has been founded 
in the following words: “ It is hoped that 
this building may become a center of life 
and love, towards which will gravitate the 
needs of head, heart, and body, and from 
which will radiate all forces that will help 
redeem and elevate the individual and 
the community. It will be a common 
meeting-place for those who need and 
those who will give help—non-sectarian, 
non-partisan, non-racial—where the dis- 
tinction between the classes and the 
masses will not appear.” . Mr. Jones will 
be glad to correspond with any who are 
interested in the work of the Abraham 
Lincoln Center and who will address 
him at 3939 Langley Avenue, Chicago. 


@ 


The special interest in evan- 
gelistic work which has been 
manifested in the visits of 
the Rev. W. J. Dawson, of London, has 
lately concentrated, so far as New York 
and its vicinity are concerned, in a com- 
prehensive movement for the inaugura- 
tion of a summer campaign, Prepara- 
tions have been going on for some weeks 
in the hands of a large committee, rep- 
resentative of many denominations and 
also of various theological opinions, Its 
supporters met in mass-meeting last 
week at Carnegie Hall in numbers said 
to be beyond precedent in any local 
religious undertaking. Some twenty 
thousand dollars have already been raised 
for the expense account. Just as the 
annual summer exodus of well-to-do 
families is fairly under way, the city 
witnesses the opening of such an organ- 
ized work of preaching to the multitudes 
as has never yet been undertaken here. 
This week some of the prominent clergy- 
men of the city have begun the work with 
addresses from the steps of the City 
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Hall, assisted by good music, vocal and 
instrumental. As local centers of this 
evangelistic work ten tents are to stand 
through the season in various parts of 
Greater New York. Besides this inter- 
denominational enterprise, which will be 
fully under way in the course of a few 
weeks, the Congregational churches of 
Brooklyn will maintain a large tent, 
beginning with July. Another inde- 
pendent movement in harmony with the 
interdenominational scheme centers at 
the tent “Evangel,” at the corner of 
Broadway and Fifty-seventh Street. This 
was opened last Sunday for daily use, 
several distinguished clergymen making 
addresses. Thus the old gibe that in 
New York religion is only a six months’ 
affair is evidently getting out of date. 


® 


A new emphasis is be- 
ing laid upon the value 
of men, in contrast to 
the old emphasis upon the value of appli- 
ances, in our universities. A striking, 
almost sensational illustration of this was 
Mr. Carnegie’s gift for the pensioning of 
university teachers. A far less conspic- 
uous but perhaps even more significant 
illustration of this is the spontaneous 
movement on the part of Harvard alumni 
to raise a fund for the endowment of 
the teaching force of Harvard College. 
Originally Harvard College comprised 
the whole institution, and still remains 
as the department of the University 
whose students are candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. Naturally, 
of all the departments, it is Harvard 
College that evokes from Harvard men 
the strongest allegiance. For several 
months this movement has been quietly 
under way. It has not been pro- 
moted by any secretary or clerk; it has 
been a labor of love and good will, 
undertaken and carried on by busy men, 
graduates of Harvard. Most of the 
subscribers to the fund are unknown and 
will remain generally unknown. ‘Those 


A Teachers’ 
Endowmert Fund 


who wish to join such a band can send 
their checks, payable to “ Harvard Col- 
lege,” to the President of the Alumni As- 
sociation, the Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, 
care of Harvard College, 50 State Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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city and from State to State the work to 
increase this fund has spread. In this 
unproclaimed way $1,800,000 has been 
subscribed. The contributors have in- 
cluded not only graduates of the college, 
but also men, as an alumnus active in 
this movement has written, “ who, though 
not of Harvard or of any college, have 
from their sons or grandsons obtained a 
knowledge of the University, gained a 
respect for her professors, and have 
wished to do their part (and it has been a 
large part) towards enabling the teachers 
to live and work with greater comfort and 
freedom from care.” Rich though Har- 
vard is in great buildings, great tradi- 
tions, great teachers, and great sons, she is 
poor in resources for the payment of the 
men on whom her greatness depends, 
The highest salary paid to any Harvard 
professor is $5,000, and there are assist- 
ant professors who receive only $1,600. 
Even this minimum payment to pro- 
fessors is higher than the average 
paid when the total staff of teachers is 
included ; this average is only $1,570. 
Compared with the rewards offered to 
men of equal ability in the law, for -in- 
stance, such remuneration, in this day 
of high cost of living, is shamefully 
paltry. When one learns that of the 
eighty-eight men who have the rank of 
“instructor” at Harvard the average 
salary is only $990, there can be only 
wonder that men of ambition who 
have spent much in time and money for 
their education can think of entering the 
teaching profession. The movement to 
increase the financial support of teach- 
ers which has begun so creditably 
among the sons of Harvard might well 
be imitated by men who owe their 
allegiance to other colleges. 


@ 


The seventeenth season 
of the free lecture sys- 
tem in New York, which 
ended the first week in May, has again 
demonstrated how large and how real is 
the demand for adult education. This 
year, to a greater extent than through 
any preceding season, the effort has been 
made to emphasize the educational side 
of these lectures. More series of two, 
three, four, five lectures each have been 
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given than in other years, and a stronger 
appeal has been made to working men 
and women. Audiences of three hun- 
dred or more men regularly attending a 
series of lectures on experimental elec- 
tricity are not present for entertainment 
merely; they are in quest of infor- 
mation that will be of value to them 
in their day’s work. A visit to the hall 
of the Board of Education or to the 
auditorium of the New York High School 
of Commerce any night when a course 
of lectures is being given on government, 
or English literature, or music, impresses 
one with the seriousness of those who 
regularly follow these courses. School- 
teachers from every part of Greater New 
York, and even New Jersey, are regular 
attendants, and assiduously make notes 
for future reference. Mixed audiences of 
every class and grade have attended the 
courses in First Aid to the Injured, pur- 
chased text-books, and taken the written 
examination at the end of the course. 
During the year 4,650 lectures have been 
given to audiences aggregating 1,155,000 
people. Throughout the city it has been 
the policy of the Board to shut the doors ’ 
to all children, even those of high-school 
age, so that this entire aggregation is 
practically composed of men and women. 
Adults who would hesitate to enter the 
class-rooms of the ordinary evening 
schools gather in the halls and play- 
grounds of the school-houses night after 
night for the free lectures. More and 
more of the school-houses of this city are 
coming to be looked upon as social 
centers and points of contact for men 
and women. 


® 


The steady development of 
this most practical univer- 
sity extension system is a 
source of continual inspiration to other 
cities. The cost of maintaining this 
municipal enterprise, now including 
more than one hundred and forty cen- 
ters, is but one-eighth of one per cent. 
of the entire city budget. The Lowell 
Institute lectures in Boston have long 
had a National and even international 
reputation. The lectures which are 
given each year attract many hundreds 
of people from every part of Greater 
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Boston, but. the advantage of the New 
York free lecture system lies in the fact 
that the lectures are brought to the very 
doors of the people in every section of 
the city, and it is only necessary for the 
people to leave their own neighborhoods 
when they are specially interested in a par- 
ticular course which happens to be given 
in another part of the city. It must be 
emphasized, however, that the outlying 
districts are treated to the same quality 
of lecture as the centers in the heart of 
Manhattan. Another feature of the 
work which has been especially empha- 
sized this year has been the co-operation 
of the Board of Education with the 
libraries and museums in the city. The 
bulletins distributed at each center have 
announced lists of books bearing upon 
the topics of the lectures at each center, 
together with the address of the nearest 
public library station. Dr. Henry M. 
Leipziger has made the perfecting of 
systematic education for adults his life- 
work. He is demonstrating that, al- 
though the work of the public school in 
fitting the child for life is at best inade- 
quate, the post-school education can be 
developed to such a degree as mate- 
rially to supplement the ordinary school 
course. The curriculum in this adult 
work is more varied, if less thorough; 
and it can be so organized and the lec- 
tures so grouped as sufficiently to corre- 
late the subjects, giving to the whole 
system an educational aspect meriting 
the indorsement of educators. 


@ 


Few institutions of high- 
er learning in the West 
have made more rapid 
progress during the last decade than the 
University of Illinois. Its interests have 
been most generously cared for by the 
State, and the results are visible in the 
great enlargement of the housing of the 
University and of its teaching facilities, 
and in the advance of the personnel of the 
students. Champaign and Urbana have 
become two very attractive towns, with 
much of the greenness and well-kept 
ripeness of old New England towns. 
The University has added a number of 
large buildings, and its campus is of 
noble dimensions and increasing beauty. 
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Under the strong leadership of Presi- 
dent James, as under that of Dr. Draper, 
the University of Illinois has come to 
the front in position and influence. The 
growth of the culture work in the insti- 
tution is suggested by a recent revival of 
Robert Green’s “ Frier Bacon and Frier 
Bungay,” which was in some respects a 
notable and unique event in college dra- 
matics. Though the play is one of the 
most charming of those that preceded 
Shakespeare’s, and though it is one of 
the most typical of the early Elizabethan 
comedies, it has never hitherto been 
revived in this country; nor, indeed, has 
it been played elsewhere since it was 
first presented in 1589. The crude set- 
ting of that first presentation was repro- 
duced so far as was practicable in a 
modern theater; but the success of the 
revival did not depend wholly or mainly 
upon its interest to the student of our 
older drama. As an acting play, it was, 
to most of those who saw it, a complete 
surprise. The plot, slight as it is, is one 
of rapid movement, and is full of good 
dramatic situations. For the conven- 
ience of others who may wish to give the 
play, an acting version of the text, with 
stage directions and an_ introduction, 
was prepared and published by the mem- 
bers of the English department who had 
in charge the training of the cast. 


@ 


Among the agencies work- 
ing as a leaven in the 
cosmopolitan city of New 
York, the City History Club stands high 
in effectiveness. Organized nine years 
ago for the study of the history of the 
city of New York, in the hope of awak- 
ening an interest in its traditions and in 
the possibilities of its future, the Club 
has just held its annual exhibition, at 
which concrete results of the class work 
were displayed, prizes awarded, and 
exercises held, among them the session 
of a model history class studying the 
water supply of New York City. Pic- 
tures of the reservoirs were shown, and 
the many needs of the city for water, 
from fire-engine to drinking-fountain, 
were brought vividly before the children’s 
minds. ‘To this class was shown a piece 
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the first water-works, and the fact was 
recounted that at the digging of the Sub- 
way a group of laborers stood puzzled 
over the section of queer wooden pipe 
they had unearthed, until a young work- 
man stepped up to identify it as Aaron 
Burr’s water-pipe, laid in connection with 
the granting of the charter to the first 
city bank, and explained his knowledge 
by the statement that he had been a 
member of the City History Club. The 
Club’s work is far more practical than 
the mere consideration of the former 
conditions on Manhattan Island, inter- 
esting as they are, could possibly be. 
For by understanding grow interest and 
affection, and the foreign-born, or, if 
natives, foreign-fathered, children who 
throng New York’s streets know noth- 
ing of the city the destinies of which lie 
in their hands. It is for them chiefly 
that the teachers of the City History 
Club unfold the making of the great hive 
that crowns Manhattan Island, tell of 
the voyage of Henry Hudson, of the 
Dutch days, of the English occupation, 
and trace step by step the march of hu- 
manity from the farm-surrounded village 
to the vast city stretching across the 
Harlem River. With the history comes 
the thought of the needs of the city, of 
its possible beautifying, of its govern- 
ment, and how that can be improved. 
After a municipal campaign for honest 
officials, a leader in the movement wrote 
that “the work of the City History Club 
had had marked effect in some parts of 
the East Side;” and graduates of the 
Club, overheard discussing candidates 
for a city election, to the question, Whom 
are you going to vote for? replied, “ We 
are trying to find out the best men, and 
when we know the best men, we are 
going to vote for them.” Fifty classes 
have been held during the year in settle- 
ments and school-houses. The classes 
are self-governing, and taught mostly by 
volunteer teachers, although the Club 
supports four salaried teachers. The 
average age of the students is thirteen, 
but at one settlement the fathers and 
mothers of the members of one class 
have been formed into a second. Besides 
the class work the Club plans and con- 
ducts historical excursions, issues leaflets 
descriptive of various parts of the city, 
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with reference to all old landmarks, and 
circulates handbooks, bibliographies, and 
other pamphlets, as well as a Club his- 
tory game, played like authors. It has 
recently undertaken the preservation of 
the milestones, several of which still 
stand, disregarded or covered with ad- 
vertisements, on the city streets, and this 
spring will erect a tablet commemorative 
of McGown’s Pass, paid for by a “ penny 
tax” raised among the children. The 
service of the Club members as guides 
to historic landmarks has been requested 
by Columbia University for the enter- 
tainment of the National Educational 
Association, which meets in New York 
in July. This year the Colonial Dames 
of Boston sent a representative to study 
the system of the Club, and have organ- 
ized the City History Club of Boston. 
There is room in every city for a similar 
club which shall help the immigrant’s 
child and the child of American parent- 
age alike to feel the duties of social 
service and the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship in their common 
country. 


@ 


On Wednesday of 
last week eleven 
yachts started from Sandy Hook on a 
three-thousand-mile race to England. 
A silver cup has been offered by the 
German Emperor as a prize for the win- 
ner, and there are three other prizes for 
the boats next to finish. The contest- 
ing yachts are of all designs and sizes, 
from the full-rigged ship Valhalla, of 
684 tons and 240 feet long, to little 
Fleur-de-Lys, a schooner built on the 
lines of a Gloucester fisherman, of 86 
tons and 86 feet in length. Valhalla 
is owned by the Earl of Crawford; 
Fleur-de-Lys is owned by Dr. L. A. 
Stimson, and sailed by Captain Tommy 
Bohlin, a hardy Gloucester skipper who 
is the hero of one of J. B. Connolly’s 
stories in his recent book “ Out of Glou- 
cester.” There are no rules to be ob- 
served except the regular “rules of the 
road” at sea. Each skipper will select 
his own course, and probably no two of 
the boats will speak each other during 
the long voyage. Some of the yachts 


An Ocean Yacht Race 


will bear up to the northward past the 
Newfoundland banks, following the 
shortest route along a great circle, trust- 
ing to good fortune to keep them clear 
of ice and fogs. Others will take a more 
southerly course, preferring to keep to 
less hazardous waters, and hoping that 
fresher winds will make up for the longer 
distance they will have to sail. Two of 
the yachts will be sailed by their own- 
ers, Sunbeam by Lord Brassey, who has 
sailed around the world in her, and 
Thistle by Robert E. Tod. It is quite 
likely that the only woman on any of 
the boats, Miss Candace Stimson, may 
take her turn at the wheel of her father’s 
little schooner, Fleur-de-Lys, before 
the race is ended. Miss Stimson is an 
ardent sailor and has captained the boat 
in races before this. There is ample 
room for conjecture as to the length of 
time the race will take, but it is probable 
that it will be about two weeks before 
the winner crosses the line, which will be 
marked by the lighthouse on the Lizard, 
a point on the southern coast of Eng- 
land, and by the German cruiser Pfeil, 
anchored off the point. The schooner 
Endymion, one of the contestants, now 
holds the record for the crossing, thirteen 
days, twenty hours, and fifty-six minutes. 
There are eight schooners among the 
racing yachts, one yawl, one bark, and 
one full-rigged ship. Two of the boats 
are British, one German, and eight Ameri- 
can, but the German yacht, Hamburg, 
was built in England; so that, while the 
race will test the abilities of the sailors 
of three countries, the builders of only 
two nations are represented. The yachts 
got away promptly at two-fifteen on 
Wednesday afternoon, and when they 
were last seen Thursday morning, by a 
steam yacht that had followed them 
for one hundred and thirty miles, Ham- 
burg and Atlantic were leading. That 
the result of the race will prove anything 
very definite in regard to the respective 
merits of the different models and rigs 
is to be doubted ; but it is good, whole- 
some sport, and has the interest of a 
contest under practical working condi- 
tions of a kind that a race between 
highly specialized racing-machines can 
never have. 
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A Benevolent Policeman 


Our Government is founded largely on the 
theory that it should be a good policeman, 
but not much more.—D. M. Parry, Prest- 
dent National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, at Tenth Annual Convention. 

Surely a most benevolent policeman ! 
He carries our letters and gives them to 
us at our very doors; educates our chil- 
dren, free of expense, in all the States 
carrying them up to college, and in 
many of the States carrying them through 
college ; has given a farm to every one 
who will build a house and promise to 
live on the farm and cultivate it; estab- 
lishes observation stations all over the 
United States, and tells us every morn- 
ing what the weather was yesterday and 
is likely to be to-morrow; dredges out 
our harbors and makes them navigable ; 
establishes and maintains a lighthouse 
system along thousands of miles of sea- 
coast and in our inland lakes ; is begin- 
ning to study how he can store water in 
the mountains so as to irrigate the bad 
lands of the West and make the wilder- 
ness into a garden; lays out parks in all 
our cities, and in many of them provides 
concerts on summer afternoons; estab- 
lishes and maintains hospitals for the 
sick and the insane, and retreats for the 
poor and the incompetent; builds speed- 
ways for the rich and bicycle paths for 
the men of more moderate means; has 
built a subway for the public use in two 
American cities; in other cities has 
interfered to compel the trolley lines to 
carry passengers at prices varying from 
seven tickets for a quarter to three cents 
apiece; in still others has required a 
system of transfers which makes it pos- 
sible to travel throughout the city for 
one fare ; and in most of the larger cities 
has established and maintained a water 
system for the public welfare. The be- 
nevolence of this policeman has grown as 
he has grown older, richer, and, we might 
add, wiser. For he has now resolved to 
dig a canal for the benefit, not merely of 
his own people, but equally for that of 
the whole world, by it connecting the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans; and he 
has already began work upon it. Surely 
a most broad-minded, a most large- 
hearted, a most benevolent policeman ! 

There is one thing which this police- 
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man does which seems to us of some- 
what doubtful propriety, though we judge 
from portions of Mr. Parry’s speech that 
he heartily approves it. ‘This policeman 
forbids Americans to buy goods abroad. 
If they do, he fines them. The fine he 
imposes ranges from twenty-five to a 
hundred per cent. of the cost of the 
goods. It is, however, just to him to 
say that he defends this action on grounds 
of benevolence. By levying tribute upon 
all Americans, on every purchase which 
they make, and dividing the tribute among 
the manufacturers, he thinks the laborers 
get better wages than they would other- 
wise get ; and perhaps they do. But he 
seems disinclined to pay this tribute 
himself. In order to dig the inter- 
oceanic canal he has to buy a lot of 
goods, and he is inclined to buy them 
where he can get them the cheapest. 
And as there is no one to fine him for 
doing so, we rather think he will indulge 
this natural inclination. Perhaps we 
should all be inclined to buy our goods 
where we could get them best and cheap- 
est, even including Mr. Parry himself, if 
there were no policeman to fine us. 
There are three theories of govern- 
ment: the paternal, the individualistic, 
the fraternal. The paternal assumes that 
one or a few exceptionally wise men 
are to care for the many who are incom- 
petent to care for themselves. ‘This is 
the theory of the Russian bureaucracy. 
The individualistic assumes that every 
man is to look after his own interests, 
and that government is simply a police- 
man to keep order in the State and to 
protect it from foreign aggression.. Its 
motto is, Every man for himself, though 
it hesitates at the clause which follows in 
the motto when completed. The frater- 
nal assumes that the State is a person, 
with the characteristics of personality— 
intellect, sensibility, and will. Public 
opinion is the intellect of the State, pub- 
lic spirit its sensibilities, law its will. 
This is to-day the theory of the Ameri- 
can Government. On it our institutions 
are founded. It is fortunate that there 


are in America individualists who still 
hold in industry to the theories of the 
Manchester school, and in politics to those 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau and Thomas 
Paine. They are the brakemen, and are 
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very useful; but they cannot stop the 
train, nor turn it back upon its track. 
The State will continue to claim the 
right to do for itself whatever it can do 
better than it can hire private enterprise 
to do for it. And it will continue to 
experiment in order to ascertain what 
are the things which the State can thus 
best do for itself. The failure of some 
experiments will not in the least discour- 
age it from attempting others. For good 
or for ill, America has left the epoch of 
individualism, with its night-watchman 
theory of government, behind it, and has 
entered on the epoch of fraternalism ; 
and it is as certain as anything future 
can be that this interesting experiment 
will be tried to the end, whether of dis- 
astrous failure or splendid success. 
The Outlook anticipates local and tem- 
porary failures of special experiments, 
and a splendid success as the ultimate 
and final result. 


8 
The School Situation in 


New York 


Nothing has helped so much to bring 
home to the public the real meaning of 
the reactionary tendencies of the Board 
of Education of New York City as the 
recent attempt of that body to shorten 
the school day in the primary grades. 
This attempt has unexpectedly illumi- 
nated the whole controversy concerning 
the course of study in the public schools. 
It was made under the published plea 
that the little child’s school day is too 
long, and that its afternoon hours were 
better spent in the open air than in the 
school-room. Whereupon those of the 
citizens of New York who know the 
actual conditions under which the poorer 
children live in the congested districts 
of the city rose up in practically unani- 
mous protest. They all retorted that the 
children are much better off in the well- 
regulated -school-room than upon the 
perilous streets, their only resort for out- 
door activity, or in their unhealthy and 
cramped homes. 

The proposal of the Board is so want- 
ing in common sense that, seen in the 
setting of the recent debates on the 
school curriculum, it has every appear- 





ance of a bungling move in the cam- 
paign against the so-called “fads and 
frills.” Cut these “extras” out of the 
day’s work—so the argument seems to 
run—and the morning session of three 
and a half hours will amply suffice for 
the supposed essentials of school educa- 
tion. Undoubtedly, it will more than 
suffice. Three and a half hours of steady 
grind on the three R’s will be quite 
enough to stupefy and stunt the average 
child of the primary age. 

We may concede even more than this, 
and say, following the best expert opin- 
ion, that a daily session of three and a 
half hours is long enough for the child 
of seven and eight, even where the rou- 
tine book-work is varied by a liberal 
assortment of “frills and fads” in the 
form of hand-work, physical culture, 
music, and play. But this is assuming 
that the afternoons are devoted to satis- 
fying the needs of the child for outdoor 
exercise and recreation under wholesome 
conditions. These needs cannot, how- 
ever, be met in a crowded city; hence, 
as all true friends of the child insist, the 
school must do its best to provide a sub- 
stitute in the form of healthy and devel- 
oping activities and interests by the full 
use of its resources. 

These considerations bring into clear 
relief one of the most vital arguments in 
favor of an enriched curriculum. The 
New Education is an attempt to make 
good in our large cities such conditions 
of healthy living and developmentthrough 
school life (regarding the school as a 
form of life) as have been found neces- 
sary and available in the past—play, 
games, sports, outdoor rural occupations 
and interests, rambles, and varied can- 
tact with nature and the first-hand reali- 
ties of the soil. Not only is the child 
not educable without these fundamen- 
tals of physical well-being, but he is not 
educated unless his powers of mind 
and will have been quickened and dis- 
ciplined by such activities. There are, 
of course, other important reasons for 
making school life a more vitalizing and 
developing and self-revealing experience 
and for adapting it to the new and mul- 
tiplying needs of our complex civiliza- 
tion; but into these we would not enter 
here. Our aim is rather to point the 
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obvious moral of the situation that has 
just developed in the course of this edu- 
cational controversy. 

Why is it that, with such a compara- 
tively clear case, and with a practical 
consensus of expert opinion as to the 
desirability of a broader curriculum, we 
have such a stubborn opposition to meet 
in the Board of Education, the Comp- 
troller and other officials, and even 
among teachers themselves? It is no 
doubt true that there is much darkness 
in the lay mind as to the meaning of the 
progressive education of to-day. But 
the more immediate cause lies, we be- 
lieve, in the failure to distinguish between 
what is desirable and to be striven for, 
and what is practicable at the present 
moment under the conditions which 
actually obtain in our schools. Herein 
some of the reformers also are at fault: 
their zeal for the better thing has outrun 
their discretion in taking first steps 
towards its realization. 

It is a fact that the conditions which 
at present prevail in some of the New 
York City schools must foredoom to 
failure any attempt to carry out the full 
programme, or anything like the full pro- 
gramme, of new studies. We refer espe- 
cially to such obstacles as greatly over- 
crowded classes, teachers unequipped to 
teach the new studies, the friction occa- 
sioned by various makeshifts and by 
the vexing introduction of bodies of spe- 
cialists inclined to be rather angular 
and “ faddy,” and the failure to segre- 
gate foreign-born and backward children. 
The Board of Education, like the Comp- 
troller, seems to have an eye only for 
certain obviously disappointing results 
in the working of things as they are. 
There is no discriminating analysis of 
causes; no allowance made for those 
crippling conditions mentioned above ; 
only a sweeping attribution of all short- 
comings in all subjects to the introduc- 
tion of “ fads and frills.” What is neces- 
sary, therefore, is that the Board of 
Education and those who support them 
should be brought to see first of all that 
the new studies and activities are essen- 
tials of modern education, and then that 
conditions should be improved as rapidly 
as possible, so as to insure success not 
only in the additional subjects, but in 
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the three R’s themselves, which equally 
cannot be taught successfully under the 
monstrous conditions which are often to 
be found in the public schools of a big 
city. 

On the other hand, it is just as impor- 
tant for the reformers to recognize that 
the new studies demand conditions which 
only very partially exist, and without 
which the attempt to introduce them 
must be discredited. So that, besides 
working to convince the unconverted 
that the enriched curriculum is neces- 
sary, they must work might and main for 
such conditions—small classes, many 
more and much better equipped teachers 
than those brought into the schools 
under the old régime, and the segrega- 
tion of the foreign-born and backward 
children—as will make satisfactory re- 
sults possible. 

These are arduous tasks. They in- 
volve many changes in the school sys- 
tem: many more schools, many addi- 
tional teachers, a raising of standards in 
our normal and training schools; and 
therefore, as a sine gua non, a good deal 
more money for educational purposes, as 
President Eliot has been urging upon 
our public authorities (it is a pity that 
his little book, “ More Money for Our 
Public Schools,” could not be circulated 
broadcast among our legislators and offi- 
cials). There is no reasonable person 
who will not second every endeavor to 
avoid waste and extravagance in the 
spending of money upon our schools; 
but we must face the fact that, having 
allowed to grow up in our great cities 
conditions which make education of the 
old sort impossible, we must equip the 
school to fulfill many a new function 
which the city home and the city envi- 
ronment can no longer fulfill. 

One circumstance in particular handi- 
caps progress in New York—the lack 
of active interest and support on the 
part of our well-to-do citizens, who do 
not send their children to the public 
schools and therefore have no immedi- 
ate and vital stake in them. The mer- 
cantile classes seem to look upon the 
public schools as having for their main 
function the supply of clerks and em- 
ployees. There is a striking contrast here 
between New York and the smaller cities 
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of New England and the West, where 
the best things are being done in educa- 
tion, and where the larger humanizing 
ends of education are borne in mind. 
We see an illustration of the less public- 
spirited interest in Eastern schools in the 
fact that we have no adequate representa- 
tion of men of distinguished intelligence 
and cultivation on the New York Board. 
The Mayor does his best, we may sup- 
pose, to secure them; it is a fact that 
very few are appointed. 

But, these and other discouraging facts 
notwithstanding, there is no reason for 
discouragement. Great advances have 
been made in the New York school sys- 
tem during the past ten years—thanks 
chiefly to the very capable and energetic 
Superintendent. These advances should 
give heart of courage and hope to all 
those—and they are increasing in num- 
ber—who are unselfishly devoting them- 
selves to the great cause of popular 
education, the basis and safeguard of 
our democracy. 


& 
. 7. +] . 
The Minister’s Responsi- 
bility 

The responsibility for the spiritual life and 
power of the parish and diocese rests upon 
the clergy. . . . We are given our places of 
special authority and influence by ordination 
and appointment, and, whether we will or not, 
the standard of religious feeling and thought, 
the tone of spiritual life in parish and diocese, 
are determined by us—and by what we are 
rather than by what we say. Parishes may 
undertake and accomplish great plans in 
building or in the enlargement of work, with- 
out the leadership of the rector. He may have 
neither be pos | for nor interest in these 
things, and much may be accomplished with- 
out him. Vestries or companies of lay peo- 
ple may take hold of some forms of church 
work and accomplish large results. Com- 
monly, however, the rector must be the 
leader in all work in the parish, watchful of 
financial affairs and having the direction of 
all societies. In some fortunate parishes, 
devoted men and women appear to relieve 
the parish priest of much care of material 
things and to give him freedom for study 
and distinctly religious work. But as regards 
the spiritual! life of the parish, the responsi- 
bility comes to the clergy and can hardly be 
divided. There are parishes in which spirit- 
ually-minded men and women are so many 
that the whole parish life is affected for 
good. Holy men and women give spiritual 
tone to parishes and communities, drawing 
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all about them to high inking and noble 
service. But it is the minister of the paris 
after all, who sets and maintains the spiri 
standard. 


This emphatic statement of the minis- 
ter’s responsibility is from a devoted 
and honored religious teacher—Bishop 
Lines—who, in an address recently deliv- 
ered to the clergy of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Diocese of Newark, touched with 
tenderness, affection, andthe insight of 
long experience some points in the life 
of the ministry that ought to be brought 
home from time to time to every man 
who attempts to lead the religious life of 
a congregation or a parish. The root of 
religious leadership is not in the brain, 
it is in the heart; the chief though not 
the only nor always the most important 
instruments of religious leadership are 
not brilliant, but vital, sermons; the per- 
suasive power of the religious leader lies 
in the constant appeal which his charac- 
ter and life make to the people to whom 
he ministers, and the disclosure of the 
spirit of Christ in his thought and action 
no less than in his words. Every con- 
gregation takes the measure of the spir- 
ituality of its minister. He may interest 
them by the force of his mind, or charm 
them by some quality of personality, but 
sooner or later they know how shallow 
or how deep is his consecration to his 
work and how far the principles he 
preaches are wrought into his own life. 
A man’s sermons begin in his soul, not 
in his study, and his influence is deter- 
mined by what he is in the rectory or the 
parsonage much more than by what he 
is in the pulpit or the chancel. Consci- 
entiousness is the quality of all honest 
men, but a minister may be eminently 
conscientious and almost as eminently 
unfruitful in his work. It is not funda- 
mentally a matter of duty; it is a matter 
of devotion to one’s work and passion 
for one’s people. The real preacher is 
the man whose soul is on fire, not with 
wrath, but with love. 

The day of condemnation and denun- 
ciation has gone past; the preacher of 
insight rarely uses either ; he has a bet- 
ter way to win men from their errors; 
he substitutes the higher for the lower 
truth, the broader for the narrower idea, 
the more spiritual for the less spiritual 
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conception. 
heresies, the fads of the time, the eccen- 
tricities of opinion; he preaches Christ, 
which is a very different matter. To 
present Christ in a large and noble way 
is to strike at the roots of all partial 
thinking. The wise preacher knows, 
too, that there is always some cause or 
occasion for partial thinking, and he 
strives to find a common ground between 
himself and the heretic in order that he 
may discover what the truth is that 
the heretic possesses and what the error 
or lack of the Church is that has driven 
the heretic out of it. As the wise mis- 
sionary no longer denounces heathen 
deities and ancestral worship, but tries 
to find common ground between himself 
and the men and women to whom he 
preaches, and always finds it, so the 
large-hearted preacher, with spiritual 
passion in his soul and the love of 
man in his heart, approaches all men 
sympathetically, and most of all those 
who are in error. It is a thousand times 
easier to bind men to Christ by love 
than to drive them to him by whips. 
Every word that comes from a pulpit 
to-day ought to be winged with personal 
conviction. The men who preach what 
they have learned in the seminaries are 
preaching to half-empty churches, be- 
cause the distance between what they 
say and their own souls robs their preach- 
ing of all vitality. The only preaching 
that counts is that which presents the 
truth which the man knows out of his 
own spirit and has formulated from his 
own experience. The power of Phillips 
Brooks lay largely in his uniform habit 
of speaking out of his own experience to 
the experience of the men and women 
in front of him. He did not need to 
appeal to proof-texts, to resort to argu- 
ment, to make logical statements ; those 
who heard him knew that what he said 
was true, because it fitted their own ex- 
perience and interpreted that experience 
to them. Never in the history of the 
world have men longed more for spirit- 
ual guidance and religious leadership ; 
but leadership and guidance are within 
the reach of those only who know what 
men are suffering to-day, what their temp- 
tations are, what their point of view is, 
and can speak to them in the language 
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of to-day. Some preachers are given 
to the mockery of preaching to men and 
women, stumbling along the ways of life 
in great perplexity and manifold sorrow, 
about theological questions, speculative 
matters, and church history, which do not 
touch vitally any man or woman within 
sound of their voices. There is a biting 
irony in that passage in “ Jude the Ob- 
scure”’ in which the man and woman 
whose children lie dead at home over- 
hear the talk of some clergy in an 
Oxford garden, with the hope that some- 
thing will be said to comfort them, and 
find that they are discussing the east- 
ward position! If every minister who 
goes into the pulpit carried with him the 
consciousness that he is very likely to 
speak to men or women in a great spirit- 
ual or moral crisis, and that it lay in his 
power to decide whether the battle should 
be won or lost, there would be a more 
rigorous selection of topics and a more 
rigorous exclusion of many sermons 
that are now preached to half-empty 


pews. 
& 


The Spectator 


The marvelous contrast between the 
maps of the geographies of to-day and 
those of fifty years ago is an unfailing 
source of entertaining instruction ; never- 
theless, the Spectator is yet to be con- 
vinced that with the disappearance of 
the “Great American Desert” and its 
vast “ unexplored regions” serious loss 
has not been sustained, if it be granted 
that superior food for a boy’s imagination 
is to be rightly valued. Every year since 
he first dreamed over his Peter Parley’s 
map of the United States the impulse 
that then had birth comes back to the 
Spectator—the sterner the winter the 
stronger the impulse to run away from 
the peerless Empire State and its mag- 
nificent metropolis straight to the King- 
dom of Sun Fire, the desert of the South- 
west, where the sound of the snow- 
shovel is never heard, where one can 
live in tent and saddle, sleeping by choice 
under a blanket of stars. 


Last February, as is well remembered 
by dwellers along the Atlantic coast, sur- 
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passed every previous record for afflict- 
ive weather. Happy were they who 
might escape to balmier climes. Again 
had the Spectator mastered the old im- 
pulse and sternly set his face duty-wise, 
when the letter came that made of him 
a runaway: “Come on at once to the 
dry, bracing air of Arizona. Camp for 
a month here in the desert and explore 
this wonderful region before civilization 
and irrigation have changed its features 
entirely. You shall have a tent and a 
good horse; our patch of one hundred 
acres is crossed by a ditch; our vegeta- 
ble garden and fruit orchards are fair to 
see. If you choose something more 
arid, more deserty, you can have it—Gila 
monsters, coyotes, jack-rabbits, and the 
rest of it. It is eighty degrees in the 
shade hereto-day. The nights are cold; 
bring flannel nightshirts and woolen bed- 
socks.” 


Would there never be an end of the 
patches of snow to be seen from the 
Santa Fé Railroad, even when they were 
nearing the continental divide? The 
first glimpse of spring was on the Kansas 
plains. In New Mexico the good old 
summer time had arrived. And there 
was a cowboy at last, the genuine article, 
and Indians at the stations—a brave 
on his pony, a heavily freighted squaw 
walking slowly behind. “The noble 
red man,” said a fellow-traveler, “ is 
beginning to use the bicycle, they say.” 
Truly, the Spectator had run away none 
too soon. 

@ 

The Spectator soon found that favor 
with Arizonians depended upon his esti- 
mate of irrigation, his enthusiasm for 
the stupendous projects for making the 
wilderness to blossom as a rose, for 
eliminating in time the desert almost 
entirely. When expected to “enthuse” 
over the Tonto Basin Reservoir, which, 
when completed, is to store water enough 
to irrigate 200,000 acres in the Salt 
River valley, and in that still greater 
project for turning the Colorado River 
into Death Valley, he forgot himself so 
far as to say that he agreed with Profes- 


‘sor Van Dyke, who held that the deserts 


should never be reclaimed, that they are 
the breathing-spaces of the West and 





should be preserved forever. To turn 
the desert into an agricultural tract 
would be to increase humidity, to nullify 
the finest air on the continent. “ Fellars 
who talk like that,” said an irrigation 
engineer, “ ought to be planted in a sec- 
tion of Death Valley.” 


@ 


Much as the Spectator had read about 
Arizona—and he thought he had missed 
nothing of importance—he had never 
heard of ranch schools (or tent schools, 
as they are sometimes called) until the 
day of the coyote hunt, when he made 
the acquaintance of an Oxford don, in 
charge of one of these schools, whose 
patronage, limited in this instance to 
six young men preparing for college, 
was entirely from Boston and New York. 

e 

In accepting his invitation to join the 
coyote hunt, the Spectator had declined . 
going on horseback with a six-shooter in 
his belt, and took a seat in the covered 
wagon carrying the luncheon hampers 
instead. Great was the crowd of hunters, 
ranchmen, cowboys, sightseers, and there 
was a large contingent of reservation In- 
dians equipped with bows and arrows as 
well as firearms, their crowning accom- 
plishment the yell they raised whenever 
the hunt became exciting. The wild ca- 
reening of the rickety hamper-wagon as its 
driver, a woman with a baby on her lap, 


. recklessly followed the chase over humpy 


clumps of sage-brush and greasewood, 
was exhilarating to the Spectator, to say 
the least, even before the Indians began 
shooting arrows regardless of his safety. 
Stifled with alkali dust, he was congratu- 
lating himself upon a new experience in 
life, and repeating, “This too shall pass 
away,” when there was a round-up for 
luncheon, after which notice was given 
that a picture was to be taken, and would 
the Spectator consent to form a part of 
the same? With a thought of surprising 
his grandchildren, he took a position with 
a group that he had supposed to be cow- 
boys—noisy fellows who had arranged 
themselves as if playing a desperate 
game of poker, the bully of the group, 
bowie-knife in hand, glowering savagely 
as he laid down his card—a strong repro- 
duction of the scene between Trampas 
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and the Virginian—but the Spectator 
had no idea that they had ever heard of 
the popular novel. ‘Now, ready!” had 
been shouted, when the whole group 
broke up in confusion. ‘Two horses had 
broken loose in the background and 
were making off for the desert. ‘“ Don’s 
Pegasus, by Jove !” called out Trampas 
in purest Bostonese. ‘The wire fence! 
look out for that wire fence!” shouted 
his partner—pronouncing wi-ah as only 
a New Yorker ever did. 


@ 


The Don’s Pegasus was badly cut; and 
the Don (whoever would have taken him 
for an Oxonian?) took a seat in the ham- 
per-wagon for the long drive home. And 
so it came to pass that the Spectator 
learned about the ranch schools—which 
are becoming a feature of the educa- 
tional system of Arizona, although they 
are yet hardly beyond the experimental 
stage. It was not the first time that 
the Don’s boys had been taken for 
broncho-busters; it was a common mis- 
take ; nor was it generally known in the 
locality that they were the sons of Eastern 
capitalists and millionaires. ‘“ Homesick? 
Never. They haven’t time for it. Yes, 
a sort of combination of cowboy and 
college cub, Wild West and classics. 
Nothing like life in the saddle out on 
the desert for taking coltish nonsense 
out of a boy. Each boy takes care of 
his horse and his tent, and lends a hand 
at cookery when off on camping trips. 
No theaters, no social dissipation of any 
kind, just all outdoors and regular study 
and never overmuch of that. Lawless 
larks seldom break out, hilarious as 
their fun always is. Their camping trips 
take in everything of interest in this 
region—Aztec ruins ; the various mines; 
the great fruit and other ranches ; Indian 
reservations ; military posts ; and plenty 
of field work in botany and geology. 
They are closely studying irrigation 
schemes. How plain it is, Mr. Specta- 
tor, that mental sluggishness and physi- 
cal degeneration in a boy has its root 
oftentimes in the hot-house over-culture 
of forebears! All the boy needs is whole- 


some deprivation of luxury, a chance to 
rough it, a partial reversion to primitive 
conditions, 


Then most boys have an 
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innate craving for this sort of a life, and 
I have learned to believe that the healthy 
longings of a boy’s nature indicate what 
he needs for his highest development.” 


7 


It was wholly unlike, in exterior ap- 
pearance, that tent school in the desert, 
any educational institution ever seen by 
the Spectator before: One saw a line of 
a half-dozen cabin tents (a cot outside 
of each) upon the bank of an irrigation 
ditch ; a low, rambling wooden house 
surrounded by many outbuildings; a 
tread-mill pump with an insistent creak ; 
a well-kept, flourishing garden, poultry- 
yard, and dairy; horses, saddles, and 
guns much in evidence ; hammocks, golf, 
tennis,and croquet; the screech of a talk- 
ing-machine, two or three pianos, boys 
shouting to each other or bent over books 
in tent-openings ; a spot of green set in 
broad alfalfa fields, beyond which lay 
the vast desert, giant cacti looming up in 
the hazy yellow distance like dismantled 
masts; the far-off porphyry mountains, 
the background of the orange foot-hills, 
the nearest railroad station miles away. 


@ 


The hammock was the place for the 
Spectator for several days after the coyote 
hunt. Only one coyote had been caught, 
with no end of jack-rabbits ; the Don had 
lost a good horse, but one hundred and 
fifty hunters and more had no fault to 
find with the day’s sport. The Don and 
his boys were off for a trip to the Grand 
Cafion. Hour after hour the Spectator 
might lie undisturbed under the brush 
shed, and commune drowsily with the 
far-away mountains. Already the flies 
were becoming troublesome—and his 
New York papers reported more snow, 
intensely cold weather, and a frightful 
increase of pneumonia. What a happy 
runaway he was, “memory calling, bell- 
like, across the years.” He thought them 
over, the runaway boys he had known— 
runaways to the Wild West—allured, 
oftentimes, by the glamour investing “the 
unexplored regions ” of the Great Ameri- 
can Desert of the past. What an anti- 
dote a ranch school would have been to ° 
the longing that had wrecked many a 
boy’s life | 
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The Peasant and the War 


THE SIXTH OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES FROM THE 
OUTLOOK’S SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN RUSSIA 


The editors of The Outlook are sure that its readers will be interested to know that the 
author of the series of articles from Russia, to which the following narrative belongs, is Mr. 
Ernest Poole. Mr. Poole will be remembered by readers of The Outlook as the writer of 
an intensely vivid and dramatic article about Madame Breshkovsky, the Russian revolu- 
tionist ; as joint author with Mr. William Hard of a striking article about the Chicago 
Stock-Yards strike, and as writer of many other articles of almost equal interest which have 
appeared in The Outlook and elsewhere. Up to the present time it has not seemed desir- 
able to announce the name of our Russian correspondent ; and the reason for this may be 
seen in the following extract from a personal letter just received from Mr. Poole: “ This 
story [Mr. Poole refers to the present article] was written in the Caucasian Mountains. 
Before I could find a safe messenger to take it off, I was arrested for taking kodak pictures 
of three soldiers who stood with loaded guns on the front of a locomotive going through a 
strike district. A large, brutal, clumsy-minded gendarme journeyed in our compartment to 
Tiflis, and there took us to the Chief of Police. In spite of my solemn protest that I was 
only a pleasure-loving young American who meant some day to write a book on the curious 
customs of the mountaineers, this gentleman ordered his police to search my luggage. 
When he picked up this manuscript, I glanced at Maximoff. Maximoff is a genius at smil- 
ing. We both knew that it meant prison for him if the Chief could read English. For- 
tunately not. He tossed the manuscript back on the floor.” In another personal letter Mr. 
Poole states that, in addition to the experience above outlined, he was arrested twice within 
two weeks in the Caucasus, once expelled from a village, and held up for two days ona train 
in a mountain pass, with sentinels parading up and down outside the car window.—THE 
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a OOT-BY! Howdooyoudo! Thenk 
(5 youl’ Katya and Nadierjda, 
wee peasant girls of eight and 
nine, stood excitedly at the school-house 
door waving us off, shouting over and 
over the few English words they had 
learned, stamping their enormous felt 
boots in the snow, and drawing their 
white kerchiefs close to keep out the 
biting wind of early morning. Through 
the kerchiefs they laughed and shouted 
while we waved back—till our sledge 
went over the prairie roll and the little 
log school-house sank out of sight. 
Then only jingling bells, dazzling 
snow, deep quiet. Our peasant sledge 
was a low, rough frame of poles, narrow 
in front and wide behind. We sat in the 
bottom, leaning back on our luggage, our 
legs piled over with sheepskins and hay. 
Before us one horse trotted between the 
shafts with a huge blue wooden yoke 
over his neck, while the other ran along- 
side tugging on rude rope traces. The 
driver, sitting sideways in the hay at our 
~ ¥ Copyright, 1905, the Outlook Company. 





feet, was a young giant of a peasant— 
erect, spare, clean-cut, with splendid 
shoulders, face lean and brown, jaws 
firmly set, blue, honest eyes, and a smile 
that made you like him at once. He 
was the kind of peasant that leads the 
younger, more radical men in the village 
mir. Our trouble with the police had 
assured him we were no Government 
spies; he gave us his trust at once, and 
through his help the four-hour drive to 
town was prolonged to an all-day visit 
along the road with peasants. 

“Now some tea!” The sledge stopped 
with a jingle. Along either side of the 
road straggled a dozen snow-covered 
huts—a hamlet, with miles of snow-fields 
all around. Seven other sledges were 
drawn up beside us, and before was a 
long cabin of logs and sod—the village 
tea-room, public-house, and talking-room 
all in one. We went in. 

A low room twelve feet square. We 
sat down on a bench by the two deep 
little windows. This bench ran round 
three sides of the room; before the 
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bench were narrow tables, and by the 


tables stools. The low log walls were 
patched with newspapers, lithographs, 
advertisements—most of them tattered 
and old, only a few fresh and glaring. 
Close over our heads in the corner hung 
an ikon—Madonna and Child staring 
blindly out of a gorgeous gilt frame, 
with the eternal wick lamp flickering 
into their faces. A rusty, crooked stove- 
pipe ran along the ceiling to the yellow 
brick stove by the door to our right. 
Before us was the counter, with a small 
glass case of cigarettes, some great black 
loaves of bread, tea glasses and saucers, 
and behind hung a cupboard of teapots. 
To the right of the cupboard was an old 
blue clock with iron weights hanging 
down ; to the left, brown wooden trays 
on hooks. Beyond hung a tarnished 
gilt mirror, and under the mirror a low 
doorway gave a glimpse into the dark, 
glowing kitchen, with its comfortable 
brick ovens and copper boilers cemented 
in between. 

At one table sat two men, who stared. 
In the corner was a girl with a baby— 
both staring. The old clock ticked, 
ticked, ticked. A speckled cur sneaked 
out and sniffed. Still silence. 

I got up and gave chocolates to the 
baby. At once came a smile from the 
girl mother, another smile from the 
wrinkled grandmother (aged forty-five) 
behind the counter, and then out from 
the kitchen came a boy and two little 
girls. 

Maximoff meanwhile had also been at 
work. The driver had helped by winks 
to the men, and the interview was started : 

“ America !”—the short peasant with 
the big sandy beard turned and stared 
at me with curious twinkling eyes. “It 
must be fine to live in America—fine— 
fine. And you,” to Maximoff, “why do 
you come here?” 

“Why not ?” smiled Maximoff. “This 
American is a jolly good fellow. We 
drive and eat and smoke and drink. 
Why not?” 

“ But where is your business ?” 

“Gone. Killed by the war. Iwasa 


butter merchant in Siberia, but the war 
now uses all the railroads, my business 
is smashed, and I am poor—but still 
happy. 


What’s the use of being blue ?” 
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“ Oh, this devil’s war!” The peasant 
banged the bench with his big earthy 
fist. 

“Why devil’s war ?” 

“Why? Hu! If you were here in 
our boots, you would see quick enough.” 

“ See what ?” 

“Oh, my good fellow, I am not a fat 
little baby, and neither are you. I say 
it is a devil’s war! Just wait two weeks 
more, and you will see them bring poor 
Matvei home. You will hear him curse 
and swear.” 

“ But who is he?” 

“ He got caught in the wheel of a big 
gun. His cousin Stepan wrote us all 
about it. His right leg was cut off by 
this wheel—all but a bone sticking out 
from his thigh. And his left arm was 
torn off, too, by a shell in the fight. And 
for all this trouble what do they give 
him? 


How he will curse and swear! / 
They give him three rubles ($1.56) - 





month for the rest of his life. A nice \ a 


life he will have—with a wife here and \ 


five children. His wife hardly sleeps 
now at night. She goes from hut to hut. 
She shouts—‘ What can I do with three 
rubles a month? Can I feed my five 
children—all too small to work? And 
when, besides, my poor man comes to be 
fed, with no leg and no arm—what?’ 
When she gets this far she almost always 
puts her head in her dress and boohoos 
like a baby. 

“T tell you, my good barin, that all my 
soul gets sick when I think of this war. 
Why was it started—why—why? What 
do we care about Manchuria? Are we 
pigs? Dowe want all the land on earth? 
No! We want lives—we want to keep 
our own lives. Don’t even our lives 
belong to us?” The short man was now 
half shouting. 

“Oh, my dear fellow,” said Maximoff, 
soothingly, laying his hand on the peas- 
ant’s arm. “You and I must marry at 
once and raise large families. We can 
soon fix things right again. We—” 

“ Don’t joke!” he shook off Maximoff’s 
hand. “This is no gay matter. I see 
your game. You try to make me talk 
of something funny, but I won’t. Now, 
what do you think about this war? What 
will be the finish ?” 

“ God only knows.” 


we” 
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“God! It’s always God—God. That 
won’t do, I tell you. We must help our- 
selves |” 

“ But, my good fellow, what do you 
want me to do about it ?” 

“Nothing. But our bureaucracy must ! 
Look here,” suspiciously, for his friend 
had nudged him to be careful. “ You 
are not one of them? Sure?” 

“ No—no. I told you what I was. I 
was a butter—” 

“ Yes, yes, never mind.” He scratched 
hishead. ‘ You might think our bureau- 
crats were just made to be enemies of 
us simple men. If we peasants would 
only talk straight out and make them 
see our wants |” 

“ Oh, my wise friend,” laughed Max- 
imoff, “you talk like a prince. You 
and I are only simple men; we are too 
stupid to do this talking ; we only know 
that one ruble is not as good as two; 
also that you can’t take at once twenty 
bottles of vodka. But to think out these 
big ideas—never.” 

“Hold on, my good drunkard. The 
peasant is gray [uneducated ]—yes, yes, 
but let me tell you,” emphatically, lean- 
ing forward, “no wolf has eaten his 
brain |” 

“Well, what do you think these wise, 
wise peasants want ?” 

“ Not this!”—with his knuckles he 
mimicked the roll of adrum. “ Flags, 
bands, bright breeches—bah !—all stu- 
pidities, good only for children! Hold 
on !—children and bureaucrats !” 

“And your fellows around here—they 
think the same as you ?” 

“They do now—every one.” 

“Then tell me, my friend, why is it 
that these bureaucrats can make us all 
be soldiers when none of us want to 
be?” At this the peasant scratched his 
head again. 

“ No, I can’t explain it,” he said at 
last. “It’s like the seventeen sheep 
I used to have. I say used to have. 
Even if my shed had been on fire, I’m 
sure that if one sheep ran in the others 
would all follow. But look here—I’m 

sure of this—if only a few peasants begin 
to refuse to go in to be killed for noth- 
ing but three rubles a month, then all 
the others will begin refusing, and the 
whole army will melt. It will! Because 
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who can force us except other soldiers? 
Don’t you see? They must have us to 
make ws. 

“T think they will soon begin refus- 
ing. One fellow wrote me about one 
battle two months ago. He said: 

“«Between the Japs and us was a 
ravine, very narrow and thirty feet deep. 
In an hour the whole ravine was filled 
up with horses and men. When our 
regiment got there, I walked across on 
bodies. ‘There was so much blood that 
it looked as if some bodies were floating 
till you stepped on them. You had to 
step on them because the fellows behind | 
kept pushing. I looked down once | 
when I felt some fingers grab my left 
boot, but I was glad.I could not find the 
face. Lots of our fellows were laughing 
mad all around me. And now they are 
sending back whole trains full of mad 
fellows.’ 

“'That’s what he wrote. We keep the 
letter in M ’s hut. We all know it 
through and through. Hold on,” as he 
jumped up, “look out here. Some more 
of our fellows have just been taken off 
to be butchered.” Weall looked through 
the low windows. 

Along the road a long, broken pro- 
cession of sledges was coming slowly 
back from the railroad station twenty 
miles away ; first nine, then seven more, 
and then four bringing upthe rear. On 
each sledge sat a peasant woman muffled 
in shawls and staring dully ahead. No 
one of them noticed the tea-house or 
gave any sign of life. Only in the rear 
group the third sledge had two women— 
one young, the other old and withered ; 
her old face seemed to quiver, her lips 
moved ceaselessly, and when she saw us 
looking, she hastily brushed her eyes. 
But the young woman saw nothing. She 
had half under her shawl a baby. It 
was dressed in its Sunday best. 

For a time we said nothing. 

“Well, my wise peasant,” said Maxi- 
moff at last, speaking low, “ how can you 
make things better? What do you think 
about your share in this Government ?” 
A pause. 

“1? Oh, I think quite easily.” 

* But what ?” 

“ That nobody can do more than he 
can do,” 
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“No answer at all. 
mean ?” 

“What do I mean? Hu! If you 
can’t understand so simple an idea, how 
can I talk to you ?” 

“ But try.” 

“No use. I tell you, nobody can 
understand the peasant’s business if he 
has never tried to eat black bread with 
salt and water, with vodka only three 
times a year—squeezing life out of a 
little field and then having this squeezed 
from him in taxes, and still trying to 
get life for his children. When you get 
into life like this, you often become quite 
thoughtful, and when you have these 
thinking spells you think very clearly, for 
this is not book-thinking. In books men 
write a lot of things, but not real living 
things like what you think when you have 
not even black bread in the hut.” 

“ But what do you think at such times, 
my old plow philosopher ?” 

“That if our plows should stop, then 
even the big men would have to stop 
eating our bread.” 

“ Well, but you must plow, you know.” 

“Oh, you can’t stop me up like that. 
I say they are eating our bread. All 
our village money they take and spend, 
not for our roads and things, but in the big 
places. Weare justcattle. If they had 
more sense, they would treat their cattle 
better. We peasants, when we want our 
cow to give good milk, we give her water 
and hay and grass. We know also that 
our cow’s calf will be no good unless we 
give it the mother’s milk. Now try and 
catch me. By the milk I mean my 
crops. By the calves I mean my chil- 
dren. And I say that my crops must be 
used to feed mychildren. I say that all 
the tax-money we pay must be used, not 
in big places, but right here around 
the village. We want all the scrub 
trees pulled up on the wild lands, the 
stumps pulled up by big fine machines, 
the swamps drained by canals and 
ditches. We want village barns full of 
plows and all kinds of new machines 
and the best seeds. We want everything 
to make the land better. We must, 
because we people are growing more 
and the land is giving out. Besides this, 
we want a fine school. Our school peas- 
ant is worth two gray ones.” 


What do you 
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“Oh, look here, my friend,” said 
Maximoff, “I’m not so sure that school 
instruction does not do more harm than 
good. When I lived in Petersburg, I 
noticed that about all the bmas and 
thugs in sight had had more schooling 
than the simple peasant. And what 
good did it do them ?” 

“ All wrong. You are talking now~ 
about another thing. You think that 
schooling is just learning to read and 
write. Perhaps that does no more harm 
than good. But what I want in the 
schools is much bigger.” 

* Well—what ?” 

“* Most of all I want the school to teach 
what the village needs to be happy. 
Arithmetic and other big sciences—I 
don’t know the names—may all be good 
too, but what I want is bigger and sim- 
pler. Let me tell’ you what I did this 
winter. I had the luck to find an old red 
holy book ; I read it in all my spare time 
when we were snowed in the hut, and 
there I learned all about Stepan of 
Perm. Do you know who he was ?” 

“T don’t,” said Maximoff. (The name 
is about as familiar in Russia as that of 
George Washington in America.) 

“Ha! That’s good. Youdon’t. Then 
I, the gray peasant, will tell you. Stepan 
of Perm was the son of a rich merchant. 
He left all his big riches and got into 
very bad poverty, and so he saved his 
soul, not by sermons and fasting, but by 
helping peasants to be happy. Oh, he 
was not at all like our village pope. Our 
pope always prays and prays— My God, 
give me this and this and this,’ but never 
‘My God, take something.’” At this 
sally all the crowd roared. The little 
room had half filled with peasants. 

“ Good !” cried Maximoff. “That re- 
minds me of a pope up near Yarislav. \ 


When this pope saw a peasant woman \ 


coming into church with a basket of eggs 
he always prayed, ‘Oh, great andalmighty 
Father—give us—give us—give us.’ 
But once when he saw an angry peasant 
coming down the road with a big stick 
to beat him, he cried, ‘Oh, great and 
almighty Father—this is for you.’ ” 
“Hal ha! That’s a good joke. 
But look here—we are having too many 
jokes. Listen to me, fellows. Stepan 
was not like that. His praying was just 
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working. By the way he lived he showed 
what the holy book says, ‘ By the sweat 
of your face you must get your bread.’ 
I think his sweat was more sweet to God 
than all this holy oil the pope burns in 
the lamps.” 

“ But how about the monks? Even 
still you have monks in the monastery 
near here. And they sweat—don’t they ?” 

“ Now I see that you can never under- 
stand me ”—the peasant swallowed his 
tea impatiently, and lit another cigarette. 
“These monks sweat—yes. But they 
sweat only for themselves. This is the 
big difference. Stepan sweated for the 
peasants. He didn’t wall himself in, he 
lived among the people, and always 
worked, and all his work was like pray- 
ing to God. When Stepan helped a 
sick peasant to plow,or when he dug big 
ditches to dry off swamps for peasants 
too stupid to see what good the ditches 
would do, I say this digging and plow- 
ing was like praying—only better—be- 
cause it really did something. All the 
peasants who saw him began soon to try 
to help each other. And this helping 
each other was just the beginning of a 
heaven right down in the village instead 
of way up above the clouds. We can’t 
see through the clouds, anyway.” He 
gulped down a last glass of tea, and rose 
stiffly. ‘“ Well, I must go and mend my 
sledge. My boy Alexei broke it yester- 
day by throwing a big log on it too hard 
when we were loading up. Alexei has 
a fine arm—fine—and besides this he is 
smart. Now don’t you go and tell him 
this—you fellows. I don’t want Alexei 
spoiled.” 

We were soon on the road again, and 
for an hour Maximoff rapidly filled in 
the broken snatches I already had of the 
interview. Then we stopped again. 

This second tea-house was like the 
first—a little larger, ceiling even lower, 
ceiling and walls of rough, smoky plas- 
ter. A dozen peasant men and boys sat 
round the tables. In one corner sat an 
old pilgrim tramp in brown rags; his 
red pack lay on the bench, his torn sheep- 
skin cap on the table, and his white staff 
stood in the corner. Long, unkempt hair 
and beard of gray ; brown, massive face ; 
deep, curious eyes; the same stolid 
silence. ‘ 
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There were no babies here, so we 
brought out a flask of “ American vod- 
ka,” and gradually Maximoff became to 
all appearances quite drunk. He had 
told the crowd that this American drink 
was ten times as strong as the Russian— 
that one drink made you dream and 
shout and sing. So now they watched 
curiously. Maximoff grew worse. Still 
no interview in sight. At last he stag- 
gered up, jerked out his purse (which I 
had half emptied with hands under the 
table), reeled over to the astonished old 
pilgrim, and poured the contents into his 
hands. The old man leaped up. The 
others crowded round and counted. 
One ruble and twenty-six kopecks (sixty- 
four cents)! Surely this barin must be 
very drunk. The ice was broken. Max- 
imoff slowly slackened his spiritual pace 
and became only genial while the talk- 
ing began. 

It was led by our landlady, a little old 
woman who stooped as she brought in 
the tea-trays and beamed as she gave 
Maximoff an extra big lump of sugar. 
Her thin gray hair was drawn back tight 
and plaited in a big ring round the back 
of her head. Her small black eyes 
sparkled, 

“ You’re a brave fellow,” she cried, “ to 
sing and laugh when your business in 
Siberia is all smashed, Only let me tell 
you—listen to an old mother’s advice 
and don’t throw away your money like 
this. Itisn’t funny to be starving. Oh, 
my good lads, there is a lot of starving 
around here. Every month our poor 
fellows have less cows to milk, because 
when they can’t pay their tax then in 
march the police and sell all their cows, 
The fists [village merchants and usurers] 
buy the cows and kill them, and sell the 
meat in the cities, and so make a deal of 
money. And so between them all they 
slowly kill our housekeeping. No milk, 
no butter to sell. And now no cow 
manure in the fields, and how can you 
get a good crop without manure? Why 
doesn’t some smart man tell these bureau. 
crats that if they kill our cows this year 
they will get no taxes at all when next 
year comes ?” 

She stopped to serve a peasant girl 
who had come in with a little bag of 
potatoes. The old woman took the pota- 
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toes as pay and gave the girl sugar, 
breaking it off in great chunks with a 
hammer. The peasants, old and young, 
were now gathered on stools in a wide 
semicircle round our corner. They wore 
long, stiff sheepskin coats of russet brown, 
with a darker fringe of fur sewed on for 
collars; all the seams were coarse and 
uneven ; the cloths wrapped round and 
round the legs were old and ragged. 
Rows of boots stood over by the wall. 
Fingers ran through long, coarse hair. 
Eyes showed how hard and deep and 
gloomy was the thinking. 

“ Yes,” she sighed, coming back. 
“The peasant is always left out. Just 
look at the courts—one court for bureau- 
crats, another court for peasants. And 
in the peasant’s court the punishments 
are twice as bad. If a peasant steals 
two hundred rubles, he goes ta Siberia 
for life ; but in the other court you can 
steal three hundred and fifty rubles and 
still get only a yearin prison. And even 
in the peasant court a rich peasant 
always just gives vodka to the judge, 
and so he goes out free. Now ask this 
American if it is like this in his country.” 

I was forced to admit that it is hard in 
any country for a rich man to do wrong. 

“Well,” she sighed, “perhaps you, 
too, have the ‘ fists’ in America. AndI 
think they are worse than the nobles and 
the bureaucrats; because when a small 
man gets rich fast he is twice as bad as 
a noble.” The circle of eyes gleamed 
approval. “TI think the best way would 
be to just stop these men from piling up 
money and bribing every one to let 
them do what they please. But we can 
never do that till we get some honest 
judges ; and we can never have honest 
judges till all men have the God-fear in 
their hearts. And then there will be no 
need at all of any laws, but only God- 
rule. 

“ But now let me tell you ”—her old 
voice grew low and shook slightly. “I 
am afraid that before this God-rule, very 
soon will come the Antichrist and the 
end of the world. The holy books say 
that the end will come when all peoples 
rise up and kill each other. And isn’t 
this just what they are doing now in this 
war? Why is everybody killing—kill- 
ing—killing ?” 
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“Oh, but, my good mother, you are 
wrong. Don’t beso frightened. There 
is no Antichrist in sight yet. The 
whole world is not like Russia. Just 
look at this good, jolly American fellow. 
He does not wish to kill us, nor we 
him.” 

“ That is quite right.” The old woman 
beamed. “I wish that all the nations 
and countries would like each other. 
And they do, my lads, they do. Listen 
to me, for I’m an old woman, and I’ve 
seen many war-times. Let me tell you, 
the peoples do like each other. It’s only 
the governments that fight. Now they 
tell me that before this war the Japanese 
were very kind to the Russian people 
near Japan. And so, too, the Russian 
people were good to the little Japanese 
in Russia. I shall remember to my 
dying day how, when this war was pro- 
claimed, and the Japanese Czar ordered 
all the Japanese to leave Russia, then 
very many little Japanese servant-girls 
there in Port Arthur and in Vladivostok, 
too, cried very hard like crazy when they 
had to leave their Russian friends. I 
know this, for I heard it from one of our 
peasant girls who went there as a nurse 
in a Russian family. She wrote it all 
back to us here. It proves that the 
Japanese have hearts just as warm and 
good as ours. For do not our own girls © 
often cry hard when they leave the 
Petersburg families where they have 
been many years nursing babies, and get- 
ting fond of them? My husband’s young- 
est sister did. Yes—yes—all people 
have hearts the same. What difference 
does it make if their skins are yellow 
and their eyes are long and narrow? 
I tell you I hope that some of our lads 
out there in the army will marry Jap- 
anese girls. How I would like to see 
one walk in here next summer!” The 
old woman burst into a merry laugh at 
the thought. The younger peasants 
grinned expectantly. The ice was still 
further broken. 

“ Back in our village,” our tall driver 
spoke up beside me, “ they say that when 
this war is over we must surely make a 
long union with Japan. It is bad to 


have a neighbor your enemy. I say 
that a bad peace even is better than the 
best fighting.” 
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“ Peace!” cried a dark, sallow, nar- 
row-chested peasant. “I tell you we 
won’t have any peace! I think both 
these Governments love to fight, and 
they hate their own people. They dream 
about nothing but spilling the people’s 
blood. Even in Japan, I believe the 
people are starving now, like us, to pay 
the bigger war taxes. Oh, we have a 
fine Government! You might think we 
have not enough land already, and so we 
must fight and kill to get more. Just 
look out there.” He stooped and pointed 
through the low window. “Look at all 
those wild woodland spreads. We have 
no chance to cultivate them, but they are 
there, aren’t they? And look at Siberia. 
My cousin in the war wrote me in his 
letter that the train kept going a whole 
month, and all that land was Russia ; 
often they went two or three hours with- 
out stopping, and he could not see a vil- 
lage. Isn’t thatland enough? Couldn’t 
they use this, and not kill us in order 
to steal other people’s land ?” 

“ No—no—my son,” the old pilgrim 
tramp rose stiffly in his rags and pom- 
pously spoke. ‘The ways of God can- 
not be described nor found out. To 
think about these high matters is the 
business of all our earthly and heavenly 
masters.” He paused a moment, his 
deep eyes staring solemnly out from 
under his shaggy locks; then he winked 
just a little and sat down. 

“ Oh, you are very clever!” cried the 
old mother, impatiently. “Who are the 
masters? We are!- Don’t we pay the 
money for all this? And I tell you my 
money is mine just as much as my old 
man is mine. I’d like to see them take 
him away |” 

“Oh, mother,” cried the jolly Maxi- 
moff, “ you could get another in no time 
at all!” 

“No, my good boy, leave your old 
motheralone. I have lived with my man 
thirty-two years, and I don’t want to 
change him.” Just then a peasant went 
by the window on a sledge. She ran to 
look out. 

“Ts that your husband? What a fine- 
looking—” 

“Stop your talk! That is not my 
man, but a vile beast from the next village. 
It is his business to fix the roads. How 
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did he get this business? Oh, we all 
know well enough. By bribing our sta- 
rosta [president of village mir] and the 
Zemsky Natchalnik [representative of 
Minister of Interior]. Don’t let him 
fool you by his ragged coat and his old 
cap. That beast has enough to pay the 
Natchalnik one thousand rubles a year 
for his place.” 

“ But why does he bribe the Natchal- 
nik?” 

“Because this Natchalnik can say 
who shall have the business of fixing 
roads.” 

“What? I thought the road-mender 
was elected by your mir and by the 
zemstvo.” 

“Yes. But this Natchalnik, who has 
the whole bureaucracy behind him—he 
always scares the mir and makes us 
elect just the men he wants for judge 
and village clerk and road-mender and 
everything. If any peasant gets up in 
the mir and says, ‘ Peasants, I want an- 
other road-mender and another judge,’ 
then at once this Natchalnik shouts, 
‘This man is a dangerous conspirator. 
Off with him to jail!’ He can always 
put in jail any one whom he thinks is a 


conspirator. So no one dares to stand 
up in the mir against him.” The old 
woman shook her head sadly. “Oh, yes, 


my jolly lads, you are young and you 
don’t know. But I know. Let me tell 
you in time—for I like you, I feel as if 
we had all three been made from the 
same stock—so listen.” She lowered 
her voice and added tremulously, “The 
Antichrist is coming.” 

Later she brightened a little and asked 
us not to go till she could give us a treat. 
So we waited, chatting on while she 
bustled round the old brick oven behind. 
She soon came out in triumph with a 
dish of little baked potatoes, crisp and 
brown outside, deliciously mealy within. 
She had no butter or forks, but we ate 
them with salt. She refused our money. 
A hearty round of good-bys and we 
were into our sledge and away. 

On those last ten miles into town the 
sledge went slower and slower, until, 
with reins lying loose, the little horses 
walked leisurely along, while our tall 
young peasant driver talked more and 
more earnestly. 
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“It’s bad enough now,” he said. 
“ But when our whole village shall be 
owned by the fist, then we shall have got 
to the worst. The fist is sure to own it 
all unless we find some way to stop him. 
And when he has eaten the whole village 
then he will eat the barin’s estate. The 
fists are beginning to do this all over. 
I don’t know exactly, but I think that 
in our district last year the fists bought 
four whole estates from barins. It may 
have been three. 

“You see, these barins make a poor 
business of running estates now. They 
could do it all right before the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, for then they had 
slaves and labor all free. But now they 
don’t know how to squeeze the peasants 
and make them into a new kind of 
slaves by wages. They don’t know this 
new trick. 

“ But the fist, he knows. He can 
strangle you just as though he had a 
rope round your neck and were pulling 
on it and grinning. ‘This is the way he 
does it. He waits till tax time comes 
in the fall, then he comes to your hut 
just ahead of the police, and says, ‘I 
am your friend, I will save you,’ so he 
loans you the money to pay your tax. 
But after this you must give him your 
best time right through the year, work- 
ing on his fields, because the rate of 
interest on his loan is so high you can’t 
pay it any other way. So there you are 
on his field, and you must work. You 
are just as much a slave as your grand- 
father was, except that he knew it. 

* But now I think that even for this 
fist the time is nearly gone. Because 
now we begin to borrow money from 
our village mutual credit society. This 
is a new scheme, and it works a thou- 
sand times better than the fist’s scheme. 

“Only one thing about this is very 
bad. They begin to tell around the 
village that all the insurance and credit 
capital of our new society shall be taken 
by the bureaucracy for their war. They 
don’t have any legal right at all to do 
this, only they have power and guns. 
But if they do really steal this money, 
then the whole people will go against the 
government. Nobody will pay his taxes. 
Nobody will even bea soldier. And then 
this bureaucracy will be left alone. 
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“ Already they begin to see that we 
can do this, so now they begin to play 
tricks with us. In their newspapers they 
tell us they will give us a nice big rep- 
resentative assembly. You might almost 
think this was true. But we were not 
made of mutton-meat, and we begin to 
see through their tricks. 

“What has made us see? Oh, a good 
many things, but most of all this.” He 
pointed ahead. We stopped a moment. 
To our right the last few giant pines of 
the primeval forest stood bare and des- 
olate, while the wind brought a deep, 
hushed murmur from their lofty branches; 
but before us the pines had all been cut 
away; only a few scrubby firs remained. 
And above these firs towered four black 
belching chimneys—a factory. “ — , 
said our driver. 

“The boys come here from aia 
by hundreds,” he continued. “They 
think they can get rich here. You see, 
the man that owns the factory, he was 
a peasant boy, and now he is almost as 
rich as the Czar. Well, they don’t get 
rich, they only get worn out. The air is 
bad, the hours are long, the machines 
make you keep on the jump, and so you 
feel like drinking vodka at night and 
going with women. And so when these 
boys are forty they are old men, they 
have saved up a little money, and they 
come back to the villages. 

“ And then they get thinking. First, 
they know about machines, and it is they 
who help the zemstvo men to show the 
old peasants that they must use new 
plows and all kinds of new machines. 
And then these workmen think a good 
deal more, for they know about all the © 
tricks of the bureaucracy, and they tell / 
the others. 

“ Now they laugh at this promise ‘for 
a representative assembly. We laugh 
because we all know that this assembly 
will only have the right to give advice— 
nothing else. The bureaucracy loves to 
get only advice. They have been asking 
the zemstvos for advice for the last three 
years, and the zemstvos gave it—good 
advice, but what is the use of giving advice 
when the zemstvos are only put in jail 
for giving it? 

“So now we must just give advice 
to ourselves. We must have our own 
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assemblies, and decide exactly what we 
need. 

“We know already that the zemstvos 
are a thousand times better for us than 
the bureaucracy. We see the zemstvos 
work hard and they do us a lot of good. 
But even the zemstvos have men who 
don’t want the same changes that we 
need. 

“We want big changes. We want all 
the land taken from the big owners. Let 
the government pay the owners for this 
land if it can, but any way give the land 
to the peasants. This money part of the 
business could be managed by the peasant 
banks which are run by the government. 
Then all the fine houses and buildings 
on the big estates we can use for fine 
big schools, where they will teach the 
peasants everything—reading and writ- 
ing and figuring—and the best ways of 
farming, and all the trades, like tailoring 
and shoemaking and cabinet-making, and 
all the home industries. 

“ And I’m sure that the owners will 
not lose by this change. For the money 
they get for their land they can loan to 
our peasant banks at good interest, and 
besides they can use it to build factories 
and railroads and other things that will 
help us all get prosperous. 

“ But that is all a long way ahead. 
The first thing our assemblies will de- 
mand is, ‘Stop this war! Give Man- 
churia to Japan and make with the Japa- 
nese a strong union.’ For this war is 
wasting the very money the government 
will need for buying the land from the 
landowners. 

“ The sooner we have these assemblies 
the better. The biggest thing to bring 
them soon was that butchering the work- 
men in Petersburg, for it showed us very 
clearly, first, how ignorant these bureau- 
crats are ; second, it showed us how the 
foreign countries are with us—for some 
foreign papers were smuggled in here 
unspoiled by the censor, and in them we 
read how in all the cities of America 
and England and all Europe the people 
are on our side ; and, third, it showed us 
very clearly that the workmen and peas- 
ants of this country can never grow rich 
until they grow free. Just look at Japan. 
They say they have hundreds of big 
factories jumping up every year, and I 
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think that this big jump depends on the 
jump in the soul of the people. For they 
are quite free, and so no one is afraid to 
put all his money into factories. They 
say, too, that in Japan the officials can’t 
be bribed. Oh, they have great times 
ahead !” 

“ And what about Russia?” asked 
Maximoff. 

“Well, I think that Russia must all 
be broken into States by the zemstvos— 
one zemstvo over each State—and a big 
assembly to run the whole lot. We 
must break up, because the Poles and 
Caucasians and Finns are all pulling 
away. But I think we need only half 
break up—in these small States all tied 
together. Then I think that very slowly 
all of us—Finns and Poles and Germans 
and Great Russians and White Russians 
and Little Russians and Lithuans and 
many others—very slowly all of us will 
be so melted together that even with a 
hammer and claw you could not tear us 
apart. 

“ Yes, my good barin, I say let us quit 
all these quarrels between each other. 
The Jews? Oh, let us take them in, 
too. They are good and bad, just as we 
are. I will tell you a story to show what 
I want. 

“ A cabinet-maker in our district mar- 
ried a Jewish girl. You ought to see 
their home. She is a fine housekeeper ; 
she keeps the children well, she is always 
a good mother. And these children are 
new children—they are not Russian and 
not Jewish, but they have the best blood 
from each. You can’t often see such 
smart and pretty children. She makes 
them all go to school every morning; 
she is more careful about this than our 
Russian mothers are. I tell you, those 
children are so smart that all the older 
peasants are beginning to watch them 
and know their names. The Church? 
Bah! She joined the old Russian Church 
just to save trouble. Why not? The 
main thing is that this peasant had good 
sense and hit the bull’s-eye. 

“ Well, that’s all Ican think of. First 
get our freedom, then stop all our quar- 
rels and get closer together, and then get 
all the land and build factories, and so I 
think that in a long time we will pull out 
of these bad times in Russia.” 
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IX.—The Progress of the Siege 


F I were consulted with regard to 
I equipment, by a person about to 
join one of the Japanese armies in 
Manchuria in the late fall, I should say, 
as emphatically as possible, “ Get, first 
of all, a ‘ Primus’ kerosene heater with a 
drum, or a light sheet-iron stove and half 
a dozen lengths of pipe. Food you 
need not worry about, because you can 
buy it in the Manchurian ports, as well 
as from Chinese provision peddlers who 
frequent the camps; but heat you must 
have, whether you live in a house or ina 
tent, and unless you take with you a 
wood-burning or kerosene-burning stove, 
you are likely to spend many hours in 
great discomfort, if not in positive wretch- 
edness.” Mr. Curtis and I, unfortu- 
nately, had no experienced friend to give 
us this judicious counsel ; and although 
we were not limited in the matter of 
baggage, and might have carried into 
the field a base-burner or a kitchen range, 
if we had chosen to do so, we sailed from 
Japan without having provided ourselves 
with any means of warming a tent ora 
house. Asa result of this negligence, we 
suffered from cold most of the time. 
Throughout November and the early 
part of December the thermometer in 
our room at Liukiaton ranged from 
38° to 50°; and in such temperatures it 
is not comfortable to sit still for two 
or three hours at a time, even in an 
overcoat and gloves. Frequently, at 
night, I had to warm my cold-stiffened 
fingers over a rubber hot-water bag 
before I could finish writing up my notes. 
Most of the Japanese officers at head- 
quarters used hibachis, or small charcoal 
braziers, in lieu of stoves; but when we 
improvised one by putting a shovelful of 
half-ignited coal on a foundation of ashes 
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in a zinc water-pail, we found that it 
evolved morecarbonic acid gas than heat, 
and merely added headache to chilli- 
ness. Then we tried the Manchurian 
method of raising the temperature by 
burning dry cornstalk roots under the 
clay-covered “kang,” or sleeping-plat- 
form ; but this experiment was even less 
successful than the other, inasmuch as 
the “ kang ” leaked smoke through a hun- 
dred cracks, holes, and crevices, and 
soon made the air of the room unbreath- 
able. We finally had to accept cold as 
one of the normal conditions of Man- 
churian life, and endured it, as we en- 
dured the smell from the fertilizer-barrel, 
with Oriental fortitude, if not with Chris- 
tian resignation. 

During the hours of darkness, and in 
the daytime when the weather was bad, 
I took refuge under two pairs of blank- 
ets, while Mr. Curtis kept his blood in 
circulation by pacing the room from end 
to end, as if he were a restless wild beast 
in a menagerie cage. This form of 
exercise, however, was open to objec- 
tion, for the reason that it raised from the 
dry earthen floor a haze of fine, almost 
impalpable dust, which was very irritating 
to the air-passages, and which eventually 
brought on either a chronic cough or a 
sort of false influenza described by Mr. 
Curtis as “ sniffles.” I should not have 
minded the sniffles if I could have been 
sure of immunity from germs; but two 
or three generations of more or less 
unclean Chinese had lived and died in 
that room, and what lurking seeds of 
infection there might be in the dust of 
the earthen floor I did not know. Two 
of the foreign correspondents had already 
contracted Oriental diseases in native 
houses, and I was so much afraid of 
eye infection, in particular, that, after 
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exhausting the supply of clean and trust- 
worthy towels that I had brought from 
Japan, and had kept covered in ry 
trunk, I used towels no more. It was 
safer to bathe one’s face in listerine 
and water and allow it to dry in the air. 

Cold, smoke, charcoal fumes, dust, 
bad smells, and germs are not serious 
hardships—as hardships go in Manchu- 
ria—and I should not refer to them at 
all if it were not necessary to explain 
why Mr. Curtis and I wrote so little for 
publication during the progress of the 
siege. When one comes home tired, 
after a long day in the trenches or on 
the wind-swept top of a distant moun- 
tain, it is not easy to sit down and write 
a descriptive letter by candlelight, in an 
atmosphere which has the temperature 
of a refrigerator, and which offers more 
than a suggestion of a Cuban back yard. 
If one writes up one’s notes in such an 
environment, it is all that can reasonably 
be expected. 

Throughout the early part of Novem- 
ber we spent most of our days out-of- 
doors. Sometimes we went into the 
trenches, either separately or together ; 
sometimes we walked to Ho-ozan or 
229-Meter Hill, and watched from there 
the progress of the bombardment ; and 
now and then, when we heard a great 
explosion, or saw a dense cloud of smoke 
rising in the direction of Port Arthur, 
we climbed Sandbag Battery Hill, in 
order to find out what had happened. 
On one of the trips that I made into the 
Russian valley, south of the divide, I 
happened to see an exhibition of artillery 
practice, which, although not in any way 
exceptional or unusual, seemed to me 
extremely interesting as an illustration 
of the way in which the Japanese pro- 
tected their sappers in the front line. 
A four-gun howitzer battery, situated 
under the bluff near the headquarters of 
the Ninth Division, was shelling the fort 
of Ehrlungshan. In this there was noth- 
ing especially remarkable—forts were 
being bombarded every day—but in this 
particular case the battery was throwing 
shells into the inclosure over the heads 
of a party of Japanese who were in- 
trenched on the crest of the counter- 
scarp. The gunners, who were firing 
from behind a high protecting bluff, 
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could not see the fort, nor any position 
near the fort, and their aim was con- 
trolled by an artillery officer standing 
on the top of Takushan, two miles away, 
who watched the fall of the shells 
through a glass, and sent directions to 
the battery by telephone. The thin 

that particularly impressed me was the 
wonderful accuracy of fire attained under 
such conditions. Ehrlungshan was more 
than a mile distant from the battery ; 
the Russians behind the parapet and the 
Japanese sappers on the glacis were only 
seventy-five or eighty feet apart, and the 
slightest error in the elevation of a gun 
might send a shell into the trenches of 
the besiegers instead of across the moat 
into the inclosure of the fort; but no 
such error was ever made. 
The Outlook who are familiar with the 
city of Washington may be able to appre- 
ciate the skill of the Japanese artillery 
officers if they will imagine that a Rus- 
sian garrison is holding the White House 
against a party of Japanese sappers in- 
trenched on the eastern terrace of that 
building only seventy-five or eighty feet 
from the windows. On the back side of 
Capitol Hill there is a battery of 11-inch 
Japanese howitzers, which is so situated 
that its gunners can see nothing west of 
the Congressional Library. They have 
to throw shells into the invisible White 
House, over the heads of their comrades 
on the terrace, and to do it with a mar- 
gin of less than a hundred feet for pos- 
sible error. Their aim is virtually con- 
trolled by a Japanese artillery officer 
who stands on Kalorama Heights, watch- 
ing the fall of the shells, and who sends 
directions to the gunners by telephone. 
Under such conditions as these, the 
Japanese howitzers would throw shells 
into the White House as one would toss 
marbles into a candle-box, and I have 
seen them do it again and again. More 
than once I have myself been in the 
situation of the sappers, and although 
Japanese shells were going close over- 
head, I had acquired such confidence in 
the coolness and skill of the gunners 
that I felt little or no apprehension of 
accidental injury. As a means of pro- 
tecting the Japanese in the front parallel 
and on the edge of the Ehrlungshan 
moat from the fire of the Russian garri- 
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son, this accurate bombardment was more 
efficacious than a wall would have been, 
since it drove the defenders of the fort 
to the shelter of their bomb-proofs, and 
made offensive operations on their part 
extremely hazardous if not impossible. 
Each of the big howitzers of the Ninth 
Division battery had a crew of ten or 
twelve men, but in practice was worked 
by less than half that number. The 
ponderous shells were brought to the 
gun platform one after another on a low- 
wheeled cart, and were hoisted to the 
breech of the piece by means of a small 
steel crane. The muzzle of the gun was 
then depressed, the breech-block was 


thrown open, and when the point of the , 


projectile had been inserted a slight push 
sent it down the copiously oiled barrel 
into place. A bag of powder was then 
put behind it ; the gun-pointer adjusted 
the firing mechanism, closed the breech- 
block, and threw up the piece to the 
proper angle of elevation, which he as- 
certained by applying a gunner’s quad- 
rant to the outer surface of the big tube. 
The crew then awaited telephonic in- 
structions from the observing officer sta- 
tioned on the summit of Takushan. As 
soon as the latter reported the result of 
the previous shot the gun-pointer made 
such slight change as might be necessary 
in the horizontal or vertical angle of fire, 
the commander of the battery blew a 
short blast on a shrill whistle, the gun- 
firer jerked the lanyard sharply, and 
with a heart-shaking, ear-shattering 
“boom!” the huge shell soared heaven- 
ward over the crest of the high bluff. I 
was interested in making the discovery 
that it was possible to see the shell, and 
even to photograph it, in one particular 
part of its course. By taking a position 
close to and directly behind the breech 
of the gun, and looking intently at a 
point in the sky about fifty degrees from 
the zenith, I was able to see the projec- 
tile just before it reached the culminating 
point of its flight. It appeared as a 
small black dot, and was visible for a 
second and a half or two seconds, 
Then, as it began its descent, it suddenly 
vanished, the rapidity of its motion 
causing it to disappear as soon as the 
line of its fall brought it at a wide angle 
across the line of vision. Theoretically, 
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I suppose it ought to be possible to see 
a shell coming toward one as well asa 
shell going away from one ; but in prac- 
tice I never succeeded in doing this. 
Projectiles used to come from so many 
different parts of the Russian line that I 
did not know in what quarter of the sky 
to look, and after I began to hear the 
hurtling, silk-tearing sound I was more 
interested in looking for cover than in 
looking for the shell. A vision of sud- 
den death is not the kind of vision that 
enables one to locate a small black ap- 
proaching dot in the illimitable blue of 
the sky. The only foreigner in front of 
Port Arthur who seemed to regard Rus- 
sian shells with indifference, and who 
tried repeatedly to catch them “ on the 
fly,” was Mr. James Ricalton, a profes- 
sional photographer from New Jersey. 
Instead of looking over the field for the 
purpose of finding a safe place in which 
to set up his camera, he made a survey 
of it with the deliberate intention of pick- 
ing out the most dangerous place. His 
object was to get a photograph of a 
shell-burst close at hand, and behind the 
howitzer battery on the road to the head- 
quarters of the Ninth Division he finally 
obtained two such pictures. That he 
got snapshots at the exploding shells 
and that the shells did not kill or disable 
him was a matter of pure luck. On one 
occasion, I believe, the wind of the pro- 
jectile that he was trying to photograph 
carried away his hat. If I ever under- 
take to get a life-size portrait of a burst- 
ing shell, I shall try to provide myself 
with a telescopic camera, which will give 
the effect of nearness without exposing 
the photographer to the imminent peril 
of dismemberment and destruction. 

On the 3d of November the two 
armies at Port Arthur—the besieged and 
the besiegers—gave themselves up to 
the celebration of two great national 
holidays. For the Russians the 3d of 
November was the anniversary of the 
Czar’s accession to the throne, while for 
the Japanese it was the anniversary of 
their Emperor’s birth. When Mr. Curtis 
and I walked over to headquarters about 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, flags were 
flying here and there in different parts 
of the village, and everybody seemed to 
be in holiday spirits, if not in holiday 
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attire. In front of the commissary a 
table covered with red cloth had been 
set out on the ground, and about half an 
hour after our arrival four or five officers 
of General Nogi’s staff drew up in a line 
beside it, another took his place behind 
it, and a number of noncommissioned 
officers, representing all the companies 
on duty at Liushiatun, came forward, one 
after another, to take part in the cere- 
monial observance of the day. Each 
man removed his cap and walked, with 
measured steps, toa position about fifteen 
feet from the table, where he stopped 
and saluted. He then advanced three 
paces more, and, stopping and saluting 
a second time, said, slowly and distinctly, 
“T reverently salute the birthday of his 
Majesty the Emperor.” As soon as the 
officer behind the table had returned his 
salute, the soldier retired, while another 
took his place and went through the same 
ceremony. Last of all came the Man- 
churian mayor, or head man of the village, 
who made a long speech in Chinese, and 
then, bowing to his waist, wished the 
Japanese Emperor health, prosperity, and 
a long life. 

Special preparations had been made 
at Liushiatun, in the camps and in the 
trenches, for an exceptionally good holi- 
day dinner, and at noon every soldier in 
the Third Army was served with fish 
soup, lobster with radishes, baked tai (a 
well-known Japanese fish), boiled red 
beans, rice curry, a package of Japanese 
candy, sixty cigarettes, and half a pint 
of sake. The dinners for the sappers 
and soldiers in the advanced parallels 
and on the edges of the moats of the 
Russian forts were served to them hot, 
although it was necessary to carry the 
food from half a mile to two miles through 
the trenches. The Russians, fortunately, 
were so much occupied with their own 
celebration that they did not fire much, 
and the Japanese soldiers at the front 
were able to eat their dinners in compara- 
tive peace and comfort. The bombard- 
ment on our side was limited to an 
Imperial salute of one hundred and one 
guns, but as the guns were all loaded 
with heavy shells and aimed at the city 
of Port Arthur, General Stoessel, pre- 
sumably, did not have a very quiet day. 
One of the shells started a conflagration 
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in the Old Town, between one and two 
o’clock in the afternoon, and it burned 
nearly fourteen hours, sending up dense 
clouds of smoke, which could be seen 
from all parts of the Kwantung peninsula, 
The Emperor’s birthday, therefore, was 
doubly honored—the Japanese firing the 
salute and the Russians furnishing the 
illumination. General Nogi sent to Mr. 
Curtis and me, with a letter in English, 
a brace of Manchurian ducks and a 
bottle of champagne—a courtesy which 
was paid, I presume, to all of the foreign 
correspondents and military attachés. 
With these unusual luxuries we had an 
excellent holiday dinner, drinking the 
champagne, out of teacups, to the health 
and long life of his Majesty the Em- 
peror, and to the success of General 
Nogi and the gallant officers and soldiers 
in the advanced trenches. At the end 
of the Imperial salute of one hundred 
and one guns, firing on both sides com- 
pletely ceased ; and when I went out of 
doors, in the evening, after dinner, a 
strange and unnatural stillness seemed to 
pervade heaven andearth. The Russian 
searchlights were playing away, as usual, 
in the south, but there was not a sound 
of any kind to indicate that under those 
radiant beams two hostile armies were 
watching each other across the deep, 
dark moats of Sungshushan, Ehrlungshan, 
and North Keekwan. The suspension 
of hostilities amounted virtually to a 
truce, and although smoke continued to 
roll up from the burning buildings in 
the Old Town, not a shot was fired on 
either side between sunset and dawn. 
On the morning after the Emperor’s 
birthday I had an opportunity, for the 
first time, to get a little information that 
seemed to be trustworthy with regard to 
the state of affairs in the besieged for- 
tress. ‘Two Russian deserters from one 
of the detached batteries in the railroad 
valley had come into our lines at night, 
near the village of Shuishi, and had been 
brought to General Nogi’s headquarters 
for examination. As soon as I heard of 
their arrival I asked permission to see 
‘them; and about ten o’clock Lieutenant 
Oata and I, accompanied by Mr. Shiga, 
an ex-member of the Japanese Parlia- 
ment, and three or four officers of the 
staff, went to the office of the Chief of 
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Gendarmes, where the prisoners were. 
They proved to be intelligent young 
peasants from the province of Kovno, 
and when I greeted them in Russian and 
told them who I was, their faces bright- 
ened with interest, and one of them 
hastened to inform me that he had two 
brothers in America, and that he had 
often wished to go there himself. When 
I asked in what particular part of Amer- 
ica his brothers were living, he replied 
that he did not know how to pronounce 
the name of tke town, but could write 
out for me the address that his elder 
brother had sent him and that he used 
on all his letters. As soon as I furnished 
him with pencil and paper, he wrote his 
brother’s name and address, in English 
letters, as follows : 
Par. Plase 
Spulkun Cono 
Nort Amerika 
Mikail Nasimovich 

If Michael Nasimovich ever received 
letters from Port Arthur thus directed, 
the blind-address experts of our Post- 
Office Department are certainly entitled 
to great credit. ‘ Spulkun” sounds a 
little like “ Spokane,” and “ Cono ” may 
be meant for “ County” or for “ Conn.” 
but “ Par. Plase” is a “ plase” at whose 
identity I cannot even guess. Perhaps 
some reader of The Outlook may recog- 
nize in it the Russianized name of his 
native town; but to me it suggests only 
“ Paragraph Place.” 

As soon as Private Nasimovich learned 
that we desired information with regard 
to the state of things in Port Arthur, he 
gave it to us intelligently and with every 
appearance of perfect honesty. His 
comrade, who seemed to be a man of 
less education, talked less freely, but 
threw in a few words, now and then, of 
explanation, suggestion, or comment. 
They both gave to Generals Folk and 
Kondrachenko the credit for all the skill 
and stubbornness shown in the defense. 
“ Tf it had not been for them,” said Nas- 
imovich, “ Port Arthur would have fallen 
long ago.” 

“What about General Stoessel?” I 
inquired. “He was in supreme com- 
mand, wasn’t he ?” 

The soldier shrugged his shoulders and 
replied, contemptuously, “ Stoessel and 
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Alexeief are two of a kind, and neither 
of them is of much use in war. Stoessel 
isn’t even a brave man. We seldom saw 
him at the front, and I’ve been told that 
during all the heavy bombardments he 
was hidden in a bomb-proof. I don’t 
know about that, but we soldiers didn’t 
think much of him. Then, too, he was 
always lying to us. Notsovery long ago 
he issued a proclamation saying that Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin’s army was near Dalny 
and would come to our help in a few 
days. We were told also that our war- 
ships which escaped from Port Arthur 
in August—the Askold, the Novik, the 
Diana, and others—all got through safe- 
ly to Vladivostok. What was the use of 
lying so? Many of us didn’t believe it 
then.” Fe 

“ But you must have had some good 
officers,” I said. “ You certainly put up 
a good fight.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “ Admiral Maka- 
roff, General Folk, and General Kon- 
drachenko were brave men and good 
leaders, and there were many others of 
lower rank ; but most of the regimental 
and company officers drank too much 
vodka and played cards toomuch. How 
can you plan things and lead well when 
you are drunk ? You can’t; nobody can! 
Only the other day a lieutenant-colonel 
and three or four other officers were 
drinking and playing cards in a bomb- 
proof. A big shell pierced the roof and 
smashed up the whole lot of them. The 
lieutenant-colonel was carried, half-dead 
and half-alive, to the hospital, but what 
happened to him afterward I don’t know. 
Then, too, many of our company officers 
lied to us, particularly about the Japa- 
nese. They told us that if the Yapontsi 
captured us, they would kill us slowly— 
in Chinese fashion—by cutting our fin- 
gers, toes, arms, and legs off, joint by 
joint ; but some of us didn’t believe it.” 

“You yourself don’t seem to have 
lost any fingers or toes,” I said. 

“No,” he replied, with a grin; “ they 
have treated us very well, and lots of our 
fellows would come over to this side in 
the night, if they knew.” 

“What is the matter with so much of 
your ammunition ?” I inquired. “ Many 
of your shells don’t burst.” 

“They’ve been trying,” he said, “to 
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make over a lot of the old shells that 
the Chinese left in the forts a long time 
ago, and they’re no good. Ammunition 
for some of the guns is beginning to run 
short.” Then, after a moment’s pause, 
he added: “Some kinds of provisions are 
running short, too. They’ve eaten up 
all the horses that can be spared, and 
for some time the soldiers have had no 
meat. The officers can still buy chickens 
and fish, but our brother” (Russian 
idiom for “we fellows”) “has to live 
mostly on black bread.” 

If I had been alone’ with these sol- 
diers, I should have asked them many 
questions that I did not like to ask in 
the presence of the Japanese. It did 
not seem quite fair to get from them 
information that would be useful to the 
besiegers, and then give that information 
to officers of General Nogi’s staff. The 
latter, I am glad to say, had delicacy of 
feeling enough to respect the personality 
and character even of two deserters, and 
refrained from making any inquiry that 
could possibly put the. soldiers in the 
attitude of betraying their comrades. 
They were evidently impressed, how- 
ever, by the frank and honest way in 
which the prisoners answered such ques- 
tions as were put to them; and when the 
interview was over, one of the officers 
turned to me and inquired, “Are all 
Russians as free-hearted as that?” To 
the reserved, cautious, rather secretive 
Japanese, the boyish trust, cordiality, 
and responsiveness of the two young 
soldiers were novel and surprising. Jap- 
anese prisoners, in similar circumstances, 
would have given no information, and 
would have concealed carefully every 
personal thought, feeling, and impulse. 
“The Russian may not wear his heart on 
his sleeve, but you may see it through 
his eyes and hear it in his voice ; while 
the heart of the Japanese, even when it 
is warm, tender, and responsive, beats in 
a sort of temperamental safe-deposit box, 
under the lock and key of repressive 
ancestral training. You may conjecture 
that he has weaknesses, but you very 
rarely see any signs of them ; and in the 
defensive attempt to hide your own weak- 
nesses you often fail to get into sympa- 
thetic relations with him. 

On the 5th of November the weather 





suddenly grew colder, with a strong gale 
of wind from the north ; the ground was 
whitened, for the first time, with snow, 
and life in Chinese houses, as well as 
in the trenches at the front, became 
more uncomfortable than ever. The 
Japanese batteries continued to bombard 
the city and the forts, and there was 
more or less fighting every day in front 
of the strong Russian positions east of 
the railway; but the siege presented no 
exciting or spectacular features, and some 
of the correspondents were of opinion 
that nothing more would be done until 
spring. None of the permanent forts 
had yet been taken, there seemed to be 
no prospect of another general assault, 
winter had apparently set in, and the 
whole outlook was discouraging. In 
such circumstances Mr. Villiers and Mr. 
Barry decided to go home, and on the 
evening of November 5 they started for 
Dalny, leaving at the front seven corre- 
spondents and two photographers who 
were determined to “ see the thing out,” 
or were prepared at least to hold on for 
another month. The suspension of active 
operations, however, was apparent rather 
than real. The Japanese in the camps 
were digging underground shelters ; 
heavy overcoats, lined or trimmed with 
fur, had been issued to the troops ; fire- 
wood in immense quantities was arriving 
at the front from Japan; and prepara- 
tions were everywhere being made for a 
winter campaign ; but, on the other hand, 
there was no cessation of activity in front 
of the forts, and I could see no sign of 
an intention to go into winter quarters 
and wait passively for the coming of 
spring. On the contrary, the arrival of 
three fresh companies of sappers from 
Liaoyang, the steady progress that was 
being made with trenches, tunnels, and 
mines along the eastern sector of the 
Russian defensive line, and the news 
that the Third Army would shortly be 
reinforced by the whole of the Seventh 
Division and four thousand additional 
men to fill “‘ death holes,” ! seemed to me 
to indicate that the siege was to be 
pushed with more energy and vigor than 
ever, and such proved to be the case. 


1A vacancy or gap made in the ranks of a commeny 
by sickness or casualty is called by Japanese soldiers 
a “ death hole.” 

















































A Communistic Idyl 


By Lucy Rebecca Watkins 


I. 

r | \HE sheen of the early morning 
still lay upon the lilacs in the 
house-yards, upon the fields 

sweeping back to the hills a mile away, 
and upon the river below that curved 
lazily after leaving the base of the pla- 
teau on which the village stood. Over- 
looking the river were the warehouses, 
the mills, and the winery. Back of the 
village were the fields, rich brown in 
their newly turned furrows. ‘Towards 
the river and towards the fields were 
hastening from their many households 
the quaintly dressed brethren and sisters 
forming Father Rapp’s communistic set- 
tlement at Economy. 

Just before the inn door Mary Hen- 
rici, joining a group of women, an- 
nounced excitedly : 

“They have gone—Jacob and Liz- 
beth |” 

“ Gone?” chorused the women. “Where 
have they gone? When did they go?” 

“No one knows,” Mary answered. 
“ Lizbeth’s mother found out first, but 
never suspected anything was wrong 
until John Schurz told her that Jacob 
never came in last night after the band 
stopped playing. They must have gone 
early this morning; but how, is quite 
another thing. There isn’t evena horse 
missing, and the river is too high for a 
pleasure trip—isn’t it, Carolina?” she 
broke off to a little old bent woman who 
had met them at the mill door. 

For answer Carolina pulled nervously 
at the bright kerchief crossed over her 
shriveled bosom, and opened a toothless 
mouth to ask, “ Hein?” 

“We are talking about Jacob and 
Lizbeth,” Mary explained. ‘They have 
run away to be married: Come, Caro- 
lina, tell us what you know about them.” 

Carolina pursed up her lips, scorning 
the temptation. There was a strong 
feeling against gossip in Economy. 
Even the square, gabled houses of brick 
had been built with but one door—and 


that a back one—to prevent any invita- 
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tion to gossip. At Carolina’s rebuke 
the sisters dropped their eyes under 
their absurdly broad-brimmed straw hats, 
shrugged with some difficulty their shoul- 
ders under the skimp flannel gowns 
capacious only of sleeve, and turned to 
follow Carolina into the mill. Mary ral- 
lied her forces by declaring, “ What I 
tell you is not gossip. Isn’t Jacob my 
brother ?” 

“And isn’t Lizbeth my own sister, 
although we dwell in different house- 
holds ?” added Katharine. “ Sisters ”— 
her voice lowered cautiously as John 
Schurz approached. ‘The women caught 
the uneasy tone and turned just as the 
society’s most rigid trustee, stern and 
silent, passed them. “Sisters,” Liz- 
beth’s sister continued, stung anew by 
this symbolized letter of the law, “ before 
the celibacy vow was forced upon us 
last autumn, Jacob played every night 
under Lizbeth’s window, and he has 
done so ever since. And poor Lizbeth 
has cried nearly all the time since Jacob 
took the vow. She said she couldn’t, 
wouldn’t keep it, and neither would 
Jacob. She said that to love is natural 
for the young. Weall know she is right.” 

“ Tt was natural in Wiirtemburg, and in 
Zelionople, and in Harmony,” added 
Johanna, with a sigh. “John Schurz 
was my man, too, kind and good to me 
until Father Rapp said John must go 
live with the men, and I with the women. 
Of course, if the children had lived—” 

“Jacob is a trustee, too,” interrupted 
Christina Rapp, driving home the enor- 
mity of the crime. Christina was a 
leaderamong the women, not only because 
her young husband was son of Father 
Rapp and financial manager of the 
society, but also because of her own rare 
worth. The women listened to her now, 
remembering her little Heinrich laid 
beneath the snow of the orchard with 
their own dead; remembering this 
woman’s splendid adherence to the law 
that separated her even now from her 
dying husband. Christina’s words, as 
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usual, had weight. “Here was—is— 
official rupture of the law,” she thought 
to herself, “ and if official resistance, why 
not the beginning of resistance from all?” 
But aloud she questioned, “What will 
become of our society if such men as 
Jacob Henrici forsake our number?” 
The women instinctively drew closer 
together. Old: Johanna muffled a sob. 

“ Father Rapp knows best,” mumbled 
stupid Frederika, rounding the heel of 
her coarse blue stocking. 

“Frederika is right, Christina,” 
affirmed Mary Henrici. “ Father Rapp 
is wiser than any of us. He will act 
wisely with Jacob and Lizbeth. You 
will see, sisters.” 

As though pealing forth a prophecy 
rather than rallying the communists to 
their several tasks, the clock in the tower 
of the church struck the hour of six— 
first the little bell, then the big bell. As 
its last stroke dinned along the wide, 
grass-grown streets to the fields or to the 
mill, Father Rapp, leaning heavily on 
the arm of John Schurz, appeared at the 
central street door of the Big House 
opposite the church. Involuntarily the 
two men glanced at the clock, unccn- 
scious of the fact that its one hand now 
pointed out the closing hours of the first 
quarter of the century. The gate clicked 
after them as down the now deserted 
street the two men passed, their backs 
to the village. At the first corner they 
paused, and, standing in silence, gazed 
down the path they had just come, yet 
saw neither church, Big House, nor 
music hall, nor the grape-trellised houses 
that beyond flanked the sidewalk at 
regular intervals. One stroke of the 
little bell of the clock announced the 
quarter of the hour. The men turned 
the corner and walked toward the river. 
Shielded effectively from the village, and 
still in silence, they kept close to the high 
stone wall inclosing the patriarch’s gar- 
den, from over which formidable masonry 
came the clank of gardeners’ tools and 
the smell of the moist earth and of lilacs. 
From the orchard skirting the other side 
of the road mating birds called among 
the massy bloom. Fat robins hopped 
along the ground under their very feet ; 
but the men that were deaf to the calls 
from the orchard were blind to the 
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piercings of sharp beaks in the clumps 
of violets, and to the soft down of wings 
that spread to whir high over the straight 
rows of young mulberry-trees. At the 
brow of the hill the men parted in silence, 
the younger to enter the silk-mill, the 
elder to descend the hill to the river. 


II. 


All day long the little bell in the 
church-tower regulated by one stroke, 
two strokes, and three, on the quarter, 
the half, and the three-quarter hours, 
the simple life of the communists, as, 
working side by side at loom, in shop, 
or in the field, the secret of the morning 
filled their silent, narrowed thought. But 
evening brought no further clue to the 
runaways. 

This sorrowful news was all Father 
Rapp had to exchange with the remain- 
ing members of his council as he awaited 
their coming in a room of the Big House 
overlooking the high wall, river, and 
hills. It was the concert hour. The 
garden gates were unlocked, and the 
music-loving brethren and sisters were 
filling favorite benches within sight and 
sound of the music-stand. Vaguely the 
patriarch saw this movement as he 
looked out over his people. From the 
music hall near by came the blast of a 
horn, the roll of a drum. The sky and 
hills were aglow with the aftermath of 
sunset. Neither sound nor color entered 
the dazed senses of the patriarch and 
his council. Stern and silent they all 
sat, neither overcome by the hopeless 
mystery, nor yet taking any initiative to 
solve the still greater problem that must 
even now be presenting itself to the 
minds of the brethren and _ sisters. 
Fathers of families these men were, yet 
here in the hush of the twilight they sat 
sullen, brooding over the future, realizing 
only failure of the vow and the keen loss 
of their spokesman. The spring evening, 
pulsing with life and fragrant with the 
promise of fruitage in orchard and on 
grape-vines trellised high on the second 
story of all the houses, flung back to 
them the bitter struggle of the winter 
just passed, the resentment of the young, 
the separation of families, the life of 
form and of service that had been the 
only reward of the faithful. And in 
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upon their mockery of rest came the old 
sweet plaintive airs of the Fatherland, 
strangely moving at last these white- 
haired formalists. The village life came 
to them in throbs of sound more or less 
distinct ; and they knew that under the 
mulberry-trees, in the garden, and at the 
inn were gathered the victims of this 
more than pietist religious zeal—men 
and women stirred to their inmost depths 
by the boldness of the first open rebel- 
lion against the law. 

“God help us all!” sighed tired old 
Johanna as the last wassailer left the 
inn. So muttering, she closed the door 
and barred it; then, taking her candle 
and her midnight lunch of cheese and 
bread, she climbed the steep stairs to 
her room. Here she fell asleep at once, 
in spite of the murmur of voices that 
beat an hour longer on her ears. Then 
the village slept. 

Far into the night there sat alone in 
the Big House an old man, his white 
head bowed on his shaking hands, 


III. 

Christina Rapp did not mingle with 
the villagers that night in their simple 
amusements ; nor was she at the mill 
the next day, nor yet the day that fol- 
lowed. George Rapp was dying, and, 
in defiance of law or vow, she had him 
to herself during these days of his pass- 
ing. Old Carolina slipped in and out, 
busying herself with the lighter house- 
hold cares ; but, their house being apart 
from the others of the village, the hus- 
band and wife were for the most part 
alone. Just now Christina was throwing 
open the small windows to let in the 
May shine and song. Her sturdy, well- 
conditioned body abandoned itself to 
the mere delight of being alive; then, 
ashamed of such indulgence, she returned 
to her husband’s bedside. 

“IT find myself thinking of Jacob and 
Lizbeth so often since I brought you 
here, George,” the woman said, as she 
took in her strong clasp his wasted hand. 
He smiled, enjoying her beauty and 
vitality. “Wherever they are, I feel 
sure they are happy—happy as we are,” 
she added, tenderly. Then, seeing signs 
of struggle in the dear face she loved, 
Christina insisted, “No, Jacob can’t 
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be happy, for he knows he is needed 
here.” 

“Yes; that is the right way to look 
at it, my Christina,” the sick man said 
with effort. “They did wrong to go; 
and we did wrong to come here—to put 
aside the custom of the brethren and 
sisters. Christina, when I sleep in the 
orchard with our boy, Father Rapp will 
have to take Jacob back. The society 
must take him back. I have shared all 
the plans and secrets with him for years. 
Even though Jacob marries Lizbeth, he 
must be found and brought back. Tell 
Father Rapp allthis. Plead for Jacob— 
and for ourselves.” 

“Just now ?” she asked. 

“ Just now,” he replied. 

Christina found the patriarch in his 
garden, walking with head bowed and 
arms crossed behind over his queer, long 
black coat. His white hair fell unkempt 
over his low collar; his eyes had a far- 
away, pained look ; and he started as she 
called to him softly. 

“ Well, my child ?” he asked, gently. 
And then, “ George—how is the boy ?” 

“ George is troubled, Father Rapp, 
greatly troubled, first about our being 
together—Carolina and Frederika moved 
out, and I brought George back to our 
home—and troubled, Father Rapp, al- 
ways about the society’s affairs which he 
had so long shared with Jacob.” 

The old man’s face hardened into 
silence. 

“ For the sake of the society, Father 
Rapp,” the woman pleaded, “ Jacob must 
come back.” 

“ And now, where is he?” the old 
man said, turning fiercely upon her. 

“Father Rapp,” she replied, quietly, 
“George is your own son, and George 
is dying. At any time he may go. 
Jacob Henrici knows about all—the 
railroads, the oil, the land, the lawsuits. 
Father Rapp, even though Jacob and 
Lizbeth are married, Jacob must be 
found and brought back.” 

“T must have time to think, to talk 
with the others.” The man pleaded now. 

“ Father, George is dying,” came the 
old sad refrain. ‘ We had to be together 
at the last.” Christina kissed the old 
man’s wrinkled hand ; he kissed it where 
her lips had been when she had passed 
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through the walks, unheeding, for the 
first time, the flowers he so loved. 


IV. 


The men and the women faced each 
other in the roomy, plain church. Father 
Rapp and his council, entering the one 
door, approached their customary seats. 
Involuntarily the eyes of the brethren 
and the sisters glanced from the vacant 
seat by John Schurz to the vacant seat 
by Katharine, A vague feeling of coming 
ill mingled strangely with the peace and 
promise of the spring day. Nor was 
this foreboding quieted as Father Rapp 
announced his text and then preached 
of the coming of our Lord upon the 
earth. Loud and clear his voice soared 
above the murmuring of the birds in the 
hush of that Sabbath morning. It 
reached Christina and George Rapp as 
they sat hand in hand by the window 
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whither Christina had pulled the plain 
bed. 

“Tt is of our Lord’s coming,” they 
told each other. 

‘“‘ Whether he comes to us or we go to 
him, it is the second coming,” whispered 
the dying man. 

Within the church the patriarch’s voice 
now led in prayer. His people knelt in 
reverence, following that wonderful voice 
through all its calm, deep utterances, 
swaying to its power. ‘They, too, prayed 
for the wanderers ; they echoed an amen 
as they rose to receive the benediction. 

And as they rose Jacob and Lizbeth 
stood in their midst. Advancing to the 
pulpit, Jacob said, “ Father, brethren 
and sisters, do with us as you will. We 
are sinless in the sight of God and of 
man. We have come back as we went, 
man and maid. We have come back to 
remain man and maid forever.” 


Sectional Misapprehension’ 
By Ernest Hamlin Abbott 


OT many days ago I sat talking 
with an elderly New England 
schoolmaster in his modest 

study. His courtesy, his cultivation, and 
the wide range of his information, un- 
spoiled by pretense in manner or sur- 
roundings, reminded me of another 
schoolmaster with whom I had talked 
under similar circumstances in Virginia. 
These two men were more closely bound 
together than by their common citizen- 
ship in the republic of letters ; they were 
of the same stock and bore the fruit of 
the same traditions. ‘Together they were 
an impressive witness to the unity of 
that English strain of blood and culture, 
South and North, which has made, and 
by God’s grace will preserve, this land. 
This New England schoolmaster told 
me stories of his life as a prisoner of 
war, but the story that went deepest into 
my memory was that he told of a South- 
ern clergyman whose charge was in the 
neighborhood of the prison. This stanch 





1 An address delivered at the Eighth Annual Con- 
ference_for Education in the South, at Columbia, 
South Carolina, April 28, 1905. The request that this 
—= discussed by a Northerner came from the 





Confederate made it his business to look 
after the sick and dying among the Fed- 
eral soldiers. Ifa soldier seemed about 
to die, he took his name and the names 
of his friends or relatives ; he had head- 
boards made, and on one of these the 
name of each prisoner who died was 
inscribed. In a cemetery not far away, 
out of some thirteen or fourteen thou- 
sand graves only ninety-four were 
marked ; but in the burial-place for this 
prison, of the thirteen or fourteen hun- 
dred Federal dead only one hundred 
and thirty rest unknown. That showed 
what this Southern clergyman did. 
When at last the end of the war came 
and the Federal troops took possession 
of the place, every Northern soldier who 
came there knew this clergyman at once, 
and on meeting him saluted him. Like 
other Confederate sympathizers under 
similar circumstances, the clergyman 
feared for the safety of his property 
and went to the Union officer in charge 
to request a guard. He was asked his 
name. ; 

“T am the Rev. George Washington 
Dame.” 
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“So you are the Rev. George Wash- 
ington Dame, are you? No,” the North- 
ern officer made answer, “I can’t give 
you a guard.” 

The clergyman expostulated ; he ar- 
gued that others had obtained the priv- 
ilege of a guard. The Northerner was 
relentless. Finally, in desperation, the 
clergyman asked: “Since you finally 
refuse me this request, will you at least 
satisfy my curiosity and tell me why.” 

“ Certainly,” the Federal officer re- 
plied. “ You surely must know that I’ve 
been told what you’ve done. Why, you 
are as safe as the Commander of the 
Sixth Army Corps !” 

This incident, like many arother, re- 
vealed as in a flash of light the com- 
munity of feeling between North and 
South which existed even during the 
war. It was this underlying kinship 
which more than all political and mili- 
tary measures made disunion impossible. 
The war was a test of Fate; and Fate 
stood the test. 

We Americans, however, seem to en- 
joy the game of baiting destiny. As if 
not satisfied with the war, we tried worry- 
ing Fate into changing her mind by all 
the blunders and perversities of the 
Redestruction Period. Since then we 
have been slowly getting tired of this 
cruel sport. The tragedy has come, not 
to the destiny of the Nation, but to those 
who have suffered from the use of their 
own weapons, sectional misapprehen- 
sions. 

It has often been said that sectional 
misapprehensions are due to the fact 
that the people of one section do not 
understand the conditions existing in 
the others. To make it specific: South- 
erners have frequently maintained that 
before the war Northerners were un- 
acquainted with the conditions of life 
caused by slavery, and that to-day a 
Northerner who visits the South cannot 
understand the conditions of life there 
unless he makes the South his home. 
If this were so, we might as well abandon 
at once our attempts to understand one 
another. For one, I do not believe it; 
indeed, I think there is reason for be- 
lieving exactly the opposite. The best 
interpreters of American life have been 
a Frenchman and an Englishman, De 
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Tocqueville and Bryce. There are cer- 
tain advantages a visitor has over a 
resident in discovering the various 
sides of life in a city. _ Any one of you, I 
believe, could find out in two days’ time 
much of what happens in the village in 
which I live that is quite hidden from 
me. 

There is nothing mystic or esoteric 
about what people do or how they live. 
To ascertain that requires little more 
than diligence. But it is quite a differ- 
ent task to learn what they believe and 
how they feel. Sectional misapprehen- 
sions have lasted because, in studying 
how the other section lives, each section 
has forgotten to learn what the people of 
the other section profoundly believe. 

The misapprehension that one section 
desires to read any lesson to the other 
need not be discussed. We are not 
children. We are mature enough to 
exchange ideas on any subject we choose. 

The first misapprehension will be 
cleared away when we realize that there 
is no one Northern, no one Southern, 
opinion. There is, it is true, a profound 
determination in the South that race 
integrity shall be preserved; but this is 
the conscious expression of an instinct 
which exists subconsciously elsewhere in 
the country, and which bursts into con- 
scious expression whenever occasion 
demands. The mixture of stupidity and 
intelligence in the expression of this 
instinct is not sectional, it is about the 
same in every locality. Apart from this 
common instinct there is a variety in 
opinion which is becoming more and 
more pronounced. The extremists on 
either side are no longer regarded as 
representative. ‘This does not mean that 
distinctions are being erased. It means 
rather that the old artificial or rather for- 
tuitous distinction between South and 
North is being supplanted by the truer 
distinction between the Thinking and the 
Thoughtless, between the Earnest and 
the Frivolous, between the Humane and 
the Brutal. 

There are, unfortunately, thoughtless, 
frivolous, and brutal men North and 
South. There are also, at least in the 
North, two other classes which are 
contributing little to the dissipation of 
sectional misapprehensions, These two 
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classes are the doctrinaires and the 
commercially minded. These two classes 
are often supposed to be representative 
of the North. In the old days they were 
respectively the revolutionary abolition- 
ists and the slave-traders. They still 
serve a highly useful purpose as devil’s 
advocates. Is there a movement for 
the extension of industrial education ; 
one class argues against it as an aban- 
donment of educational ideals, and 
therefore stirs the sentiment in its favor. 
Is there a suggestion to endow a uni- 
versity ; then the other class, by assert- 
ing that what the country needs is not 
universities but factories, keeps, by the 
law of contraries, the popular feeling in 
favor of education keen. 

Just as, among many Northerners, the 
utterance of some Southern demagogue 
or the editorial of some Southern paper 
of an ugly breed or uncertain temper is 
considered as an expression of ‘he South- 
ern view, so among Southerners the 
brutal commercialism of some material- 
ist or the ill-considered threat of the 
Northern closet philosopher is accepted 
as the Northern view. In this wise an 
honored writer of the South declared a 
few years ago, and recently republished 
his declaration, concerning the North, 
that “its teachers, its preachers, its 
writers, its orators, its philosophers, its 
politicians, have with one voice, and that 
a mighty voice, been for a hundred 
years instilling into its mind the uncon- 
tradicted doctrine that the South brought 
the negro here and bound him in slavery ; 
that the South kept the negro in slavery ; 
that to perpetuate this enormity the 
South plunged the Nation in war, and 
attempted to destroy the Union; that 
the South still desires the re-establish- 
ment of slavery, and that meantime it 
oppresses the negro, defies the North, 
and stands a constant menace to the 
Union.” May I, without offense, char- 
acterize this as an example of sectional 
misapprehension? It is true that there 
are some people in the North who might 
accept this formula for “ substance of 
doctrine,” though few who would sub- 
scribe to every one of its articles. But 
to say that the North with one voice is 
saying this, or with one mind even is 
thinking this, is to mistake the voice of 
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a few for the voice and the mind of the 
many. Indeed, in the North, as in the 
South, I believe there are many minds, 
many voices. 

No one, therefore, has the right, least 
of all have I the right, to speak for the 
North. It is becoming nowadays to 
assume to speak only for one’s self. 
Nevertheless, there is a body of opinion 
which may be said to belong to what 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, in the “ South 
Atlantic Quarterly,” has termed “The 
New North.” In that term are included 
all who desire not to abandon their own 
convictions, but to understand the con- 
victions of Americans in the South, and 
who will not be surprised or displeased 
to find that their own convictions and the 
convictions of the most thoughtful, ear- 
nest, and humane people of the South 
are essentially the same. 

It will tend to remove some sectional 
misapprehensions, I hope, to state certain 
propositions which, in contradiction to a 
widespread impression in the South, are 
considered in this “ New North” as by 
no means strange or foreign doctrine. 
May I put these propositions in the form 
of a creed? For I know at least one 
other Northerner besides myself who 
holds to them. 

With reference to the past : 

We believe that not the South but the 
whole Nation was responsible for the 
existence of the institution that created 
Sectionalism ; that therefore the whole 
Nation and not the South alone should 
bear the burdens which that institution 
has bequeathed to us to-day. 

We believe that, however complicated 
the conditions were that occasioned the 
war, the men of the Confederate armies 
laid down their lives, not to perpetuate 
slavery, but to settle a controversy that 
had its beginning before the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution. 

We believe that the so-called Recon- 
struction Period wrought more for sec- 
tional misunderstanding and animosity 
than all the bitterness of war; that the 
prime blunder of that period was that the 
sovereign people of the Nation permitted 
the Federal Government to base its ac- 
tion on distrust of the theretofore sover- 
eign people of the South. 

With reference to the present and 
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future, what we believe may be stated in 
this wise : 

Race integrity is to be assumed in any 
discussion of the problems affecting our 
country. This does not mean that in the 
American people of the future there will 
not be the blood of many peoples. As 
the English are a blend of Angle, Saxon, 
Norman, Celt, and ancient Briton, so the 
American people of the future may well 
include a blend of English, Teuton, Slav, 
and Latin. But it does mean that the 
division of mankind into certain great 
distinct races will continue in America, 
so far as we can see, for all time. 

This being true, the American ideal 
must include not only justice to every 
man, but also justice to every race. In 
some way these divisional races must be 
treated as units, and they must be treated 
fairly. This does not necessarily mean 
that each race must have an identical 
experience with every other race, any 
more than justice to individuals involves 
an identical mode of treating every indi- 
vidual. If a race is backward, justice 
demands that public education be adapt- 
ed to bring it through the intermediate 
stages from immaturity to full growth. 
Justice to the race means, too, that every 
child of that race should, consistently 
with race integrity, be born into the best 
possible environment the community can 
secure. There is a certain kind of he- 
redity that is post-natal. We inherit the 
English language, we inherit a sound 
monogamous family life, we inherit a 
certain communal public opinion that is 
as much a power as deliberate processes 
of education. Such inheritance ought 
not to be distinctive of any one race in 
America ; the safety of our Nation de- 
pends upon its being the common pos- 
session of all. 

But this should be clear, as a Northern 
man said to me with emphasis: race 
justice means justice not only to the 
minority races, but also justice to the 
majority race ; fairness to the negro and 
the Mongol, and also to the white. 

Civil liberty, we also believe, ought, 
under a democratic government, to be 
guaranteed to every man, woman, and 
child; but the right to administer the 
instruments of government is not a part 
of civil liberty; this right is limited in 
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every free government. So long as the 
community observes the principle of 
justice to the individual and justice to 
the race, the community, as such, is, as 
it should be, free to decide how and by 
whom the government should be admin- 
istered. In other words, the State has 
the right to determine, by any mode 
consistent with justice, what condition 
and limitations shall be put upon the 
exercise of the franchise. 

In a land where cultivation of justice 
between man and man and between race 
and race, where the nature of the com- 
munal inheritance and where the char- 
acter of the government, all depend on 
the intelligence and efficiency of the 
people, education is not a luxury but a 
necessity. There must be, we therefore 
believe, a revision of the theory of edu- 
cation. The idea must prevail that 
education is not the bestowal of tradi- 
tional information, and not even the 
exercise of certain intellectual powers, 
but the training of all the faculties. The 
sphere of education, on the one hand, 
needs to be enlarged; and the methods 
of education, on the other hand, need to 
be more elastic. ‘The man who has been 
taught how to do but not how to think, 
or how to think and not how to do, has 
not been well educated. The popular 
discussion of “frills and fads” in the 
public schools of New York City is based 
almost altogether on a theory of educa- 
tion that needs revision. The distinction 
between Industrial and Higher Education 
is a false distinction; there is only one 
kind of education which is higher than 
any other; that is the education which 
enables a life to render the utmost pos- 
sible service which that particular life can 
render to the community. 

After all, is not the great sectional 
misapprehension this: that the South is 
on one side with its own body of opinion 
and its own problem ; and the North on 
the other side with a different body of 
opinion and a different set of problems? 
Sectional misapprehensions will disap- 
pear when we all recognize that there 
are two ideals which are not open for 
discussion: first, the best practicable 
development of each individual and each 
race; and, second, at the same time the 
scrupulous preservation of race integrity. 
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With those two ideals accepted as 
settled beyond controversy we shall see 
that the problems, social, political, indus- 
trial, and educational, of this land, 
though they assume different forms in 
different communities, are in essence 
identical, North and South. Misappre- 
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hensions must needs continue ; but they 
will be individual, not sectional. Problems 
will continue; but two problems will 
disappear. The Race Problem will be 
resolved into an accepted Condition, and 
the Educational Problem will be resolved 
into an accepted holy Obligation. 


Tibet: The Country and Its People’ 


By H. Addington Bruce 


‘ ) J HATEVER may be the ulti- 
mate political consequences 

of last year’s invasion of Tibet 

by the British, it unquestionably has had 
as result a notable enlargement of our 
knowledge respecting that country. The 
most superficial examination of the liter- 
ary first-fruits of the expedition makes 
this very evident. While the more 
ambitious books that have appeared— 
the work respectively of Mr. Perce- 
val Landon, Mr. Edmund Candler, 
and Colonel L. Austine Waddell—are 
largely occupied with the narrative of 
the arduous campaign on the Tibetan 
tableland, they show that their authors 
were keenly appreciative of the signifi- 
cance of the invasion as an enterprise 
of discovery and exploration. At first 
sight it might seem that in three books, 
each essentially covering the same 
ground, we were possessed of a super- 
fluity of riches. But investigation dis- 
closes that each supplements the others 
in a very helpful way, the writers, through 
temperament and opportunity, laying 
varying stress on different phases neces- 
sary to a thorough understanding. It 
cannot be doubted, however, that of the 
three Colonel Waddell’s “Lhasa and Its 
Mysteries ” is the most comprehensive. 
Inferior in literary quality to both Mr. 
Landon’s “ The Opening of Tibet” and 
Mr. Candler’s “The Unveiling of 
Lhasa,” it deals with the subject more 
broadly and intimately than either. Nor 
is this at all surprising, in view of Col- 
onel Waddell’s longer acquaintance with 
the country and its people. He has for 
years been making a special study of 
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the .religion, manners, and customs of 
Tibet, and has frequently made incur- 
sions into the Forbidden Land, these 
incursions including a bold but of course 
unsuccessful attempt in 1892 to pene- 
trate to Lhasa. It is thus obvious, not 
only that the Younghusband-Macdonald 
expedition, which he accompanied as 
chief medical officer, held a peculiar 
interest for him, but that he was excep- 
tionally well equipped to avail himself 
of the opportunities it offered for re- 
search. 

Not unnaturally, he opens with a dis- 
cussion of the factors conjoining to 
make Tibet so long a terra incognita. 
“The chief cause,” we are told, “has 
been the political barriers raised by its 
monks, the Lamas, who are at the same 
time the rulers, the priests, and the 
merchants of the country; and who, 
prompted by their own commercial and 
clerical self-interest, and their dread of 
losing their advantageous monopoly by 
the introduction of Europeans and their 
methods, have struggled and striven by 
every means in their power to preserve 
their isolation.” That nature has been 
of the greatest assistance in the en- 
forcing of this policy of exclusion is the 
uniform testimony of all who have ven- 
tured to defy it, and is fully borne out 
by Colonel Waddell’s spirited narrative 
of the experiences of the expedition and 
by his luminous description of the to- 
pography, climate, and resources of the 
country. Indeed, he makes it apparent 
that, however the sentiments of the in- 
habitants may change, Tibet must re- 
main very much a land set apart. Put 
to the test, the political barriers proved 
woefully inadequate; but the natural 
barriers—the fearful cold, the piercing 
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winds, the barren plateaus, and the bleak 
passes—well-nigh succeeded where man 
failed. From all accounts of the inva- 
sion, and not least from Colonel Wad- 
dell’s account, it would seem certain that, 
had the Tibetans been of a slightly 
higher order of intelligence, the advance 
which began with such a flourish must 
have ended in an inglorious retreat. 

Not that Tibet is a wholly undesirable 
land. The Po district of Lower Tibet, 
near Assam, is a region of great fertility, 
as is, though to a lesser degree, the 
Chumbi Valley, into which the expedi- 
tionary force descended after the toil- 
some passage of the Himalayas. In the 
Tsangpo Valley, near Lhasa, rich areas 
of cultivation were also found. “The 
villages,” writes Colonel Waddell, “ were 
pictures of agricultural peace, and the 
prosperous-looking inhabitants were busy 
harvesting, reaping, threshing the corn, 
and building stacks. So populous was 
this part that I counted over a dozen 
hamlets within two square miles. The 
fertility of the fields here was amazing ; 
the wheat, barley, peas, and beans were 
breast-high, and quite equal to the best 
English crops, as were also the vege- 
tables.” Such fecund spots, however, 
were so exceptional that the commis- 
sariat problem was one of the most seri- 
ous the invaders were called upon to 
solve. It is worth observing that almost 
if not quite the least difficult problem was 
that of overcoming the armed resistance 
of the natives. With their ignorance of 
military tactics and their antiquated 
weapons, the Tibetan soldiery—to whom 
an entire chapter is devoted—proved 
virtually a negligible quantity. 

One thing, however, the various “ bat- 
tles ” taught the British—that the enemy 
was not devoid of courage. On this point 
all the chroniclers are agreed. ‘The 
determination, resource, and bravery 
shown by the Tibetans,” declares the 
Colonel, “ should dissipate, once for all, 
the absurd delusion that the Tibetans 
cannot fight. Their daring is superb.” 
Simplicity and friendliness were other 
characteristics revealed to the conquer- 
ors. During the armistice at Gyantse 
small exploring parties rambled for miles 
through the neighborhood, finding that 
wherever they went, to the meanest hut 
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or the most imposing monastery, they 
were kindly received and hospitably en- 
tertained. In Lhasa “it was almost 
always a good-humored, grinning crowd 
that gathered round us in our shopping 
or photographing excursions, and smiled 
in childish pleasure at our lavishness, 
or stared with open-eyed curiosity at 
our strange ways, invariably respectful, 
though never cringing. Seldom was a 
sullen face seen, except among the 
Lamas; but many of these would occa- 
sionally relax, so as to let a good-natured 
smile lighten up their broad faces.” 
Judging from the number and variety 
of games and pastimes enumerated, the 
Tibetans appear to be a sport-loving 
people. But, however strong their incli- 
nation, they can have little time for 
recreation. Yoked by an ecclesiastical 
feudalism, they are constantly at the 
beck and call of the Lamas, who are not 
only their spiritual guides, but their tem- 
poral overlords. And in this feudalism 
lies the key to the mysteries of Tibet—a 
key which, when turned, as it has at last 
been turned, reveals none of the esoteric 
marvels on which rumor has so long 
battened, but a blighting ignorance and 
superstition extending from confine to 
confine of the Roof of the World. As- 
suredly, Lamaism has erected unto itself 
some admiration-compelling monuments. 
Nowhere save in Tibet is there a Potala 
Palace, a Jo-Kang, a Dapung, Sera, or 
Gaden Monastery. But in all that makes 
for material, mental, or moral progress, 
Lamaism—which Colonel Waddell has 
exhaustively explored, and which he pun- 
gently describes as “a disastrous, para- 
sitic disease which [has] fastened on to 
the vitals of the land ”—shows itself not 
beneficent but baneful. Visiting monas- 
tery after monastery, the Colonel, to 
whom nothing in Tibet was so interest- 
ing as the religion, sought proof of the 
reputed stores of mystic learning. He 
found books in plenty, but nothing more 
noteworthy than translations of and 
commentaries on the Buddhist scrip- 
tures. And even these were seldom 
read, the most diligently studied being 
“a few volumes containing more or less 
unintelligible spells prescribed by the 
Lamas for the cure of disease and for 
good luck.” His search, however, de- 
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veloped the astonishing fact that the 
illiteracy common to the laity extended 
to their clerical rulers. In the Pal-kor, 
the “grand temple of learning” at 
Gyantse, “ not one in twenty or more [of 
the Lamas] could even write, and only 
two or three out of a hundred had ordi- 
nary intelligence.” After this it is not 
difficult to understand why Tibet has 
lagged far behind civilization. 

Here and there, to be sure, Lamas 
who could advance well-based claims to 
learning were encountered. Such a one 
was the Cardinal to whom the Dalai 
Lama, on the eve of his hurried flight 
to Mongolia, intrusted the great seal. 
An interview with this Cardinal consti- 
tutes the subject matter of a most in- 
structive chapter. In this interview 
Colonel Waddell finally assured himself 
that, no matter how far-he might press 
his quest of the occult, his efforts would 
be spent in vain. ‘“ Regarding the so- 
called ‘Mahatmas,’” he writes, “it was 
important to elicit the fact that this 
Cardinal, one of the most learned and 
profound scholars in Tibet, was, like the 
other learned Lamas I have interrogated 
on the subject, entirely ignorant of any 
such beings. Nor had he ever heard of 
any secrets of the ancient world having 
been preserved in Tibet: the Lamas are 
only interested in ‘ The Word of Buddha,’ 
and place no value whatever on ancient 
history. No Lama, he added, nor even 
any of the great monasteries in Lhasa, 
the greatest in all Tibet, possessed, he 
was certain, any account of the ancient 


history of India, the land of Buddha’ 


himself, beyond such fragments as were 
to be gleaned from the orthodox scrip- 
tures.” 

But if Colonel Waddell failed to find 
in Lhasa the “ key which should unlock 
the mysteries of the old world,” he 
found there much of very real interest. 
Hemmed about by snow-capped moun- 
tains, and standing in a broad and ver- 
dant plain, surely never was city more 
fairly situated. Thus is painted the 
gorgeous panorama that flashed upon the 
British as they neared their goal : 


On the left is the front view of the Dalai 
Lama’s palace, which faces the east, and is 
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now seen to be a mass of lofty buildings 
covering the hillside—here about three hun- 
dred feet high—from top to bottom with its 
terraces of many-storied and many-windowed 
houses and buttressed masonry battlements 
and ow walls, many of them sixty feet 
high, and forming a gigantic building of 
stately architectural proportions on the most 
picturesque of craggy sites....On our 
extreme right, and connected with the Potala 
hill by the knife-edged ridge, towered the 
still higher Iron hill, topped by its medical 
college, and foreshortened from here into 
a tall pinnacle. Between these two hills 
stretches out in front the well-wooded, fertile 
plain of the winding Kyi River, like a fine 
European landscape, four or five miles broad, 
and seven or eight up the valley to where a 
side spur from the mountains blocks the view. 
In the foreground are numerous orchards 
— and parks up to the river bank and 

tween its many channels, and about a mile 
off the town shows up as a thin white line 
among the trees, in the center of which shines 
out the glittering roof of the great “‘ cathe- 
dral” with the smaller burnished roof of 
Ramoché ae ge to the left, and further off, 
at the foot of the hills, Sera, the greatest 
monastery in Tibet after Dapung; and asa 
background beyond the green plain, studded 
over with the white villas of the nobles and 
little farmsteads, rise on all four sides lofty 
mountains three thousand to six thousand 
feet above the plain, penetrated by the white 
tracks threading straight ahead to China, 
and to the Tengri Lake and Mongolia, pass- 
ing by Sera on our left. 


Lhasa proper, however, is rather unin- 
teresting, being described as an agglom- 
eration of squat houses set in narrow 
streets, the one great adornment being 
the Jo-Kang, orcathedral. But the mag- 
nificent structures in the suburbs, with 
their impressive natural setting and their 
architectural and decorative beauties, 
more than compensate for the short- 
comings of the city. All of these build- 
ings were, of course, visited by Colonel 
Waddell. If his descriptions of them 
lack literary charm, he nevertheless suc- 
ceeds in conveying very definite impres- 
sions. We can only add that here, as 
elsewhere, intelligent perusal is facili- 
tated by maps and numerous illustrations 
from photographs, some of which are 
reproduced by color process; and that 
the usefulness of his work as a book of 
reference is appreciably increased by the 
inclusion of several appendices exhibit- 
ing the more purely scientific results of 
the expedition, 
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Accomplice (The). By Frederick Trevor 
Hill. Harper & Bros., New York. 5x7% in. 
326 pages. $1.50. 


A murder mystery treated from a new 
angle—that occupied by the foreman of the 
jury. After this foreman (a scholarly, retir- 
ing man) has been sworn in, he comes into 
possession of special knowledge about the 
case, tries to resign, but is forced to con- 
tinue, and plays a far more important part in 
the drama than might be expected. Mr. 
Hill is notably successful here in making the 
trial and the skilled strategy of the lawyers 
real and vivid. In plot and management the 
story is quite unusual and really exciting. 
The love story is by no means so good. 


Adventures Among Books. By Andrew 
Lang. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 5x8 
in. 312 pages. $1.60, net. (Postage, 10c.) 

A collection of short essays, most of which 
have appeared in various periodicals and 
some of which, like the chapters on “ Adven- 
tures Among Books” and “ Recollections of 
Robert Louis Stevenson,” have been widely 
read and as widely enjoyed. The subjects 
range from “ Mrs. Radcliffe’s Novels” and 
“The Confessions of Saint Augustine ” to 
“The Supernatural in Fiction” and “An 
Old Scottish Psychical Researcher.” They 
are chips from the workshop of one of the 
most industrious and capable literary workers 
of the day, but they cannot be said to have 
permanent value as literature. They are 
very high class work of the moment rather 
than work of a permanent quality. Among 
the best essays in the book are the charming 
account of Mr. Lang’s early literary tastes 
and passions in “ Adventures Among Books,” 
and his “ Recollections of Robert Louis 
Stevenson,” which are slight but very sympa- 
thetic, and manage somehow to convey an 
impression of Stevenson’s individual and 
fascinating personality. The volume is to 
be read in leisure hours; to be picked up at 
odd moments; and it is a great misfortune 
that books of this quality and interest should 
not be substituted for the trivialities which 
are so commonly used for recreation and 
rest. 


Atala. By Chateaubriand. Edited by Oscar 
Kuhns. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 4% 6% in. 
120 pages. 

At the Foot of the Rockies. y Carter 
Goodloe. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
5x7% in. 20 pages. $1.50 

Capital short stories of Canadian military 

and social life in the Northwest, with Indian 

customs and superstitions as the background. 

The tales have originality and force, with 

the added element of quiet humor. We look 

for future work of good quality from this 
writer. 
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Auublogaghy of Benjamin Franklin (The): 
Now First nted in England from the Full 
and Authentic Text. Edited by William Mac- 
Donald. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 4%x7% 
in. 3l4pages. $1.25, net. 
The latest addition to the admirable books 
edited by William MacDonald contains three 
illustrations, one of which, used as a frontis- 
piece, is the well-known and very interestin 
engraving by De St. Aubin of the portrait o 
Franklin by Cochin, and a new preface by 
Mr. MacDonald, the volume being uniform 
in appearance with the “ Life of Cellini” and 
the “Life of Berlioz,” already published. 
This book, in effect, is made a complete 
biography by an account of Franklin’s later 
life treated with special relation to the history 
of his time. 


Beating Sea and Changeless Bar. By Jacob 
Lazarre. The fae Publication Society of 
America, Philadelphia. 4%x7 in. 133 pages. 

Bird Life and Bird Lore. By R. Bosworth 
Smith. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 5% x8% in. 434pages. $3, net. 

The author lays no claim to scientific knowl- 

edge, but he has been a lifelong lover and 

student of birds, and, as is evident from his 
book, a keen observer. The observations 
which he has made of the life and habits of 
the owl, the raven, the wild duck, the mag- 
pie, the rook, and the other bird neighbors of 
is English home are intensely interesting 
and not without value as contributions to 
ornithology. Perhaps the best parts of his 
book are those in which he has brought to- 
ether the references to his favorite birds 
rom ancient and modern literature. 


Michow’s Wee (The). By George H. Picard. 

Her B. Turner & Co., Boston. 5x7% in. 208 
pages. $1.25. 

Boy’s Control and Self-Expression (A). By 
Eustace Miles, M.A. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 5x7% in. 572 pages. $2, net. 

There are valuable ideas and suggestions in 
this book on the training of boys, but the 
author attempts to cover so much ground, 
and does it in so haphazard a way, that it is 
almost impossible to separate the wheat from 
the chaff. 


Case of Russia (The): A Composite View. 
By Alfred Rambaud, Vladimer G. Simkovitch, 
J. Novicow, Peter Roberts, and Isaac A. Hour- 
wich. Fox, Duffield & Co., New York. 57% in. 
387 pages. $1.25, net. (Postage, 10c.) 
This most recent accession to the ranks of 
the books called forth by the Russo-Japanese 
war is a presentation of certain phases of 
Russian life and history by five writers who 
have a first-hand knowledge of the subjects 
they discuss. It comprises: an outline sketch 
of the successive steps in the expansion of 
Russia ; a brief psychological study of the 
Russian people; an interpretation of the 
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Russian autocratic system ; an inquiry into 
the progress and possibilities of the Slav, 
and a survey of the religious situation in 
Russia. As with all “composite views,” the 
effect is in some respects elusive, in others 
bewildering. When the writers touch on a 
theme in common, they at times betray di- 
vergencies of opinion which it is impossible 
to reconcile. Nor is the work’s usefulness 
increased by the fact that at least two of the 
contributions were written some years ago, 
and give expression to views and predictions 
which subsequent events have proved incor- 
rect. There is, too, a decided tendency to 
excessive generalization. But,on the whole 
the symposium is distinctly helpful, an 

especially in the direction of assisting to a 
clearer understanding of the dominant traits 
and qualities of the inhabitants of the Un- 
happy Land. 


Catherine de’ Medici and the French Refor- 
mation. By Edith Sichel. Illustrated. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 5% x9 in. 329 pages. 
$3, net. 

That historians and novelists have not ex- 

hausted the possibilities of the life and times 

of the terrible Florentine Queen Mother is 
strikingly demonstrated by this study, by 
which the gifted author of “Women and 

Men of the French Renaissance” has once 

more placed under a lively obligation lovers of 

the romantic and the picturesque in history. 

Her “Catherine de’ Medici and the French 

Reformation ” is a subtle analysis and vivid 

presentation of the personalities and ideas of 

the reigns of Henri II. and Frangois II. If 

Catherine occupies the center of the stage, 

just as she dominated the period, she by no 

means obscures the host of noble and ignoble 
figures which left varying but ineffaceable 
marks on the France of the Reformation— 
from Catherine’s rival, Diane de Poitiers, to 
the poet Ronsard and the artist Palissy. 
Not always does the writer convince, but she 
always stimulates, lending a fresh interest to 
the most faded theme. That Catherine was 
as evil as posterity has been wont to regard 
her, but that she was not exactly the type of 
evil-doer painted by tradition; that every evil 
deed she committed may be ascribed to her 
overweening desire to reign; and that the 
failure of the Reformation in France was 
not due to her and the Guises, but to the 
national character, are the main contentions 
advanced and ably supported. It should be 
added that the story of Catherine’s career is 
carried only so far as the futile Council of 

Ploissy; but a hint is conveyed that in a 

subsequent volume it will be continued. 


Church of the Fathers (The): Being an Out- 
line of the History of the Church from A.D. 
to A.D. 461. By Rev. Leighton Pullan, M.A. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 4%x7% in. 452 
pages. $1.50. 
This is a well-arranged and lucidly wrought 
introduction to the study of the important 
period it covers, and may be heartily com- 
mended to beginners in Church history. The 
inner life of the Church and its outward for- 
tunes, its relations to heathenism and to her- 





esy, the development of its organization and 
doctrine, its law and worship, its social life 
and missions, are treated in freedom from a 
dogmatic and sectarian spirit, and in the light 
of the most recent studies. 


Complete Writi of Charles Dudley 
arner. In |5vols. (Backlog Edition.) Edited 
Thomas R. Louns a American Pub- 

lishing Co., Hartford, Conn. 68% in. 

Reserved for later notice. 


Diary and — a Re | Madame d’Arb'‘ay 
I . ho 
Lele, Prelace and Notes by Austin Dobson.” Vol 
V. The Macmillan Co., New York. 5% x9 in. 
524 pages. $2.50, net. 
The fifth volume of this very satisfactory 
republication covers the years between 1791- 
1802. The successive volumes as they a 
ene confirm the favorable impression made 
y the initial volumes in this edition. It is 
a reprint of the fullest existing text of the 
Diary and Letters; it is enriched by nearly 
two thousand brief foot-notes, and contains a 
large number of illustrations, including pho- 
togravure portraits of many of the best- 
known literary people of Fanny Burney’s 
time, with autographs and views of many 
localities endoneate the letters. The value 
of this edition is greatly increased by the 
complete general index in the last volume, 
each volume having its own index as well. 
On the mechanical side the edition leaves 
nothing to be desired, while on the editorial 
side Mr. Austin Dobson has brought thor- 
ough knowledge and the sympathetic appre- 
ciation which has made him so much at home 
in writing on the eighteenth century. 


Elements of Psychology (The). By Edwar 
L. Thorndike. A.G. Seiler, New York. 5x8 in. 
351 pages. 

Fenris, the Wolf. By Percy Mackaye. 
The. Macmillan Co., New York. 5x7% in. 150 
pages. $1.25, net. 

Reserved for later notice. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding of the 
New England Search, Chicage June 13th and 
14th, 1903. Published by the Church, hicago. 
6%x9% in. 76 pages. 

Fleeing Nymph and Other Verse (The). By 
Lloyd Mifflin. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
5x8in. 9l pages. $1,net. 


Reserved for later notice. 
Following the Sun-Flag: A Vain Pursuit 
Through Manchuria. ia Fox, Jr. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York. 5x7% in. 189 pages. 
$1.25, net. 


The author went to Japan as a war corre- 
—— and found nothing to write of but 
the doings and grievances of his companions 
and himself, Japanese tea-houses, geisha 
girls, and wrestlers, and the untrustworthi- 
ness of the word of Japanese officers. Doubt- 
less there was some ground for the resentment 
felt by many of the correspondents at being 
kept in Tokio when they wanted to go to the 
front. But it is hardly possible that all 
Japanese officers are liars; and other corre- 
spenomate have proved that there were many 
things to describe, even far from the front, 
that threw light on the marvelous war 
methods of the Japanese and showed the 
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thorough character of their 
It goes without saying tnat a 
Fox is well written. 


Friends of England (The). By Hon. George 
Peel. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 5% x9 in. 
260 pages. $3.50. 

Reserved for later notice. 

Gold in the Gardens of Araby. Translated 
by Izora Chandler and piory W. Montgomery. 
Faton & Mains, New York. 5x7% in. pages. 
75c., net. 

Mlosony of Ancient Sculpture (A). By Lucy 
M. Mitchell. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. 6% xI10in. 766 pages. $4, net. 

Reserved for later notice. 


James Watt. By Andrew Carnegie. Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York. 5% x9 in. 241 pages. 
$1.40, net. 

In a frank prefatory note to this biography 

of the inventor of the steam-engine, Mr. Car- 

negie at once disarms criticism, calls atten- 
tion to the very real bond linking him with 
his hero, and prepares the reader for an orig- 
inal study. As he puts it: “ When the sab 

lishers asked me to write the Life of Watt, I 

declined, stating that my thoughts were upon 

other matters. This settled the question, as 

I supposed; but in this I was mistaken. 

Why shouldn’t I write the Life of the maker 

of the steam-engine, out of which I had 

made fortune? Besides, I knew little of 
the history of the steam-engine, and of Watt 
himself, and the surest way to obtain knowl- 
edge was to comply with the publishers’ 
highly complimentary request....I1 now 
know about the steam-engine, and have also 
had revealed to me one of the finest charac- 
ters that ever graced the earth.” After this, 
it is out of the question to expect a biography 
adding aught to the fund of available infor- 
mation concerning Watt. Mr. Carnegie, in- 
deed, contents himself with bringing out the 
main facts of Watt’s life. But into the bio- 

raphical narrative proper he weaves—and 
om lies his book’s significance—a lucid 
exposition of a common-sense philosophy of 
success, drawing from a rich store of experi- 
ence to emphasize the lessons taught by 

Watt’s career. It is impossible to follow him 

in the many digressions through which his 

philosophy is voiced, but its essence is con- 
tained in these words: “ We note that this 
taking of infinite pains, this forearming of 
himself, this knowing of everything that was 
to be known, this note of thorough preparation 
in Watt’s career, is ever conspicuous. The 
best proof that he was a man of true genius 
is that he first made himself master of all 
knowledge bearing upon his tasks.” Mr. 

Carnegie has written a really helpful book, 

and one which is especially helpful to the 

young man entering into life’s battles. 

Justin Wingate, Ranchman. By John H. 


Whitson. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. 5x8in. 312 pages. $1.50. 


reparations. 
Sock by Mr. 


As the title indicates, this is a Western 
story. By turns analytical and dramatic, it 
includes several interesting character studies, 
and depicts lively incidents in local pol- 
itics (connected with the conflict between 
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ranchman and farmer), a egg fire, a cattle 
stampede, and a train hol -up. 


Lady No Peeress. By Edgar n. 
Tlustrate »” McClure, Philliys & Co. weeRren: 
Lady Wotan tt a valled Lady Felici 

y Noggs, properly c cia 
Grandison, is the small niece and wobd of a 
Prime Minister, whose peace of mind is con- 
tinually disturbed by pranks and escapades 
of the most extraordinary nature. As one 
follows these exploits, his attitude becomes 
entirely sympathetic toward this much-endur- 
ing statesman, and the “ Dear! dear! how 
very ,tiresome !” with which he meets each 
crisis. Modern English fiction furnishes 
many examples of the genus /’enfant terrible, 
but if we except Tinker and his sister Elsie, 
other youthful members of the British aris- 
tocracy brought into the last of this from 
another book by the author, we do not recall 
anywhere quite so impossible a child as Lady 
Noggs. A background romance between 
the governess and the secretary is engaging 
and real by way of contrast. 


Land of the Pigtail (The). By Mrs. B 
of Tientsin. Illustrated. The Sunday 
Union, London, England. 

Lunatic at Large (The). By J. Storer Clous- 
ton. (Authorized ition.) Brentano’s, New 
York. 5x7% in. 219 pages. $1. 

Lyrics of Sunshine and Shadow. By Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. 4%x6% in. 109 pages. $1, net. 

Reserved for later notice. 


Man on the Box (The). 
Grath. _Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
5%x7% in. 208 pages. 

Mirabeau and the French Revolution. B 
Charles F. Warwick. Illustrated. The J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 54%x8% in. 483 

. $2.50, net. 

This is the well-written story of the most 

extraordinary character of the most extraor- 

dinary scene in the drama of modern history, 
the storm-center of that scene till his death. 

Mr. Warwick has made effective use of the 

best authorities in his account both of the 

tragic scene and of the masterful actor. 

Norsk Nightingale (The): Being the Lyrics 
of a ‘“*Lumberyack.” By William F. Kirk. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 4% x7 in. 6 
pages. 75c., net. 

Newspaper readers are familiar with some 

at least of these quaint “ lyrics,” for they have 

been quoted from one end of the —- to 
the other. Faithful Norsk-English dialect, 

Western slang, cleverness in rhyme and struc- 

ture, and the odd incongruity of familiar 

stories put in a queer form—all help to make 
the poems amusing in a new fashion. 

Port Arthur: A Monster Heroism. By 


Richard Barry. Illustrated. Moffat, Yard & Co., 
New York. 5x8in. 344 pages. $1.50, net. 


The author was with the Japanese army 
before Port Arthur for several months from 
the beginning of the ac He gives a series 


son. 
hool 


=! Harold Mac- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


of vivid pictures of Japanese methods ‘of 
warfare, of life in the besieging trenches, of 
the characteristics of the | om Bee soldier 
and his commanding officers. He makes the 
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reader realize the almost insurmountable task 
before the Japanese army, the wonderful 
ingenuity, patience, courage, and foresight 
with which they set about accomplishing it, 
and the awful conditions in the later stages 
of the siege, when it was impossible for either 
side to rescue their wounded, and men went 
into each fight with the probability before 
them of a lingering death between the 
trenches, without hope of help from their 
comrades. 

Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals. 
By Frederick Morgan Davenport. The Macmil- 
mm Cos, New York. 5x7% in. 323 pages. $1.50, 
ne 


Reserved for later notice. 


Publisher’s Confession (A). Doubleday, 


Page & Co., New York. 4%4x7% in. 176 pages. 
60c., net. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Renaissance of Methodism (The). ByJ.W. 


Mahood. {onnings & Graham, Cincinnati. 
4% x6% in. pages. 25c., net. 


Russian Literature. By P. Kropotkin. 
. e 


McClure, Phillips & Co., 
——HYt pages. $2, net. 

he distinguished author of this study of 

ussian literature delivered a course of lec- 
tures at the Lowell Institute in Boston, which 
he has elaborated for publication. He con- 
fined himself to the writers of the nineteenth 
century, and at the outset met with a sub- 
prmerrs obstacle. The fact that only three 
or four Russian writers are translated into 
English, and that, consequently, the many 
are absolutely unknown to us even by name, 
demanded courage and enthusiasm in their 
representative. Overcoming difficulties, how- 
ever, the lecturer proved his claim that Rus- 
sian literature is a rich mine of original 
Apoetic thought... All the pent-up energies of 
that intellectual people must find vent in 
literature, as other avenues—politics and 
active participation in their country’s gov- 
ernment—are closed. We know Gégol, Tur- 
guénelf, Tolstoy, and Gorky well, but of the 

st of others whose influence is clearly rec- 
ognized in Russia we know little or nothing. 
Beginning with Pushkin, after a luminous 
chapter upon the richness and beauty of the 
Russian language, the author leads us among 
poets, dramatists, writers of powerful fiction, 
and a class defined as folk-novelists, each 
one of whom has some especial claim upon 
our consideration. We linger with Tur- 
guéneff and Tolstoy ; we learn of the Russian 
malady of Odlomoffdom ; we \ook through 
Russian eyes upon the drama, and under- 
stand the | conception of humor. We 
comprehend the reason of Gorky’s influence 
in his revolt against the weakness of the 
“intellectuals ” and his vigorous support of 
modern realism, strongly tinged with fatal 
ism. The school of Russian critics is made 
known to us, and the present drift of litera- 
ture is pointed out. For all of which, for 
the quickened interest we feel, we owe a 
debt of titude to Prince Kropotkin, the 
lover of Russian literature and its admirable 
interpreter, 


w York. 5% x9 in. 


. 


St. John’s Fire: A Drama in Four Acts. By 
ermann Sudermann. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Grace E. Polk. The H. W. Wilson Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 6x9 in. 108 pages. 
Another translation of Sudermann’s drama 
which has recently been played in New York 
City, and which was translated a few months 
ago. 
Serena. By Virginia Frazer Boyle. A. S. 
co & Co., New York. 5x7% in. 378 pages. 


A story of the South during the Civil War, 
thoroughly provincial. The plot turns upon 
the cowardice of the twin brother of the 
heroine. The latter takes her brother’s 
place in the Confederate army, leading his 
deserted men to victory. This is the one 
blot upon Southern pect ag be the tale, while 
the author evidently holds that both civilians 
and soldiers north of Mason and Dixon’s line 
were knaves and coarse mercenaries. 


Shakespeare’s London. By Henry Thew 
Stephenson. Illustrated. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. 5x8in. 357 pages. $2,net. « 


Deserving of high praise from two points of 
view—in that the study of London in Eliza- 
beth’s day has been carefully and accurately 
worked out, and in that the description is 
eminently readable and entertaining. John 
Stow’s ancient Survey has been freely drawn 
upon and supplemented by other chronicles. 
The author tells us that his design was pri- 
marily topographical, and involved manners 
and customs incidentally ; but the reader re- 
joices that he did not follow this rule too 
closely, and will look with interest to the pub- 
lication of a second volume devoted wholly to 
the second topic. The book is notably well 
printed and is carefully illustrated. 


Shoes that Danced (The). By Anna Hemp- 
stead Branch. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
5x7% in. 201 pages. $1.10, net. 

Reserved for later notice. 


Short History of Venice (A). By William 
Roscoe Thayer. Illustrated. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 4%x7 in. 355 pages. $1.50, net. 

Whoever would obtain a vivid picture of the 

one-time glories of the Venetian Republic 

will here find them painted by an enthusias- 
tic hand ; but he who seeks a dispassionate, 
well-rounded, nicely balanced account of the 
rise, decline, and fall of that republic must 
turn elsewhere. The spirit, aim, and limita- 
tions of the work are luminously revealed at 
the very outset. The decadence of Venice, 

Mr. Thayer declares impatiently, “ offers 

nothing peculiar to her; whereas her growth 

and prime were truly characteristic. By 
these she should be judged; just as the 

eatness of Imperial Rome should be judged 

y the achievements of Julius and Augustus 
and the Antonines, and not by the failures 
of the Valentians. Assuming that for the 
most part decay explains itself, my purpose 
in this little book is to set forth the greatness 
of the Venetians.” Unfortunately, this book 
has obvious shortcomings even when re- 
garded merely as a eulogy. To say nothing 
of the rash generalizations common to eulo- 
gies, it suffers from obvious misstatements, 
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even from self-contradictions, and from a 
peculiar discursiveness—a constant steppin 
aside to indulge in not always well-advise 
comparisons and in expressions of personal 
opinion concerning non-Venetian topics of 
latter-day interest. Nor can it be described 
as well written, as it is burdened by a diction 
which is a curious admixture of floridity and 
commonplace, with an occasional lapse into 
slang. In short, it is open to criticism in 
almost every essential respect. 


Story of Fatmah and Other Tales of Village 
Life in the Holy Land (The). By Jennie Street 
and Sorella. The Sunday School Union, London, 
England. 5x7% in. 193 pages. 

Tides of the Spirit: Selections from the 
Writings of James Martineau. Edited by 
Albert Cooute. The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Boston. 5x8in. 198 pages. $l. 

Twenty-Four Negro Melodies. Transcribed 
for the Piano by S. Coleridge-Taylor. With a 
Preface by Booker T. Washington. (The Musi- 
cians’ Library.) The Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 
9x13 in. 127 pages. $2.50. 

It happens that the most eminent negro mu- 
sical composer—indeed, the only one of any 
eminence—is a Briton, a native of London. 
Mr. Coleridge-Taylor—who will not complete 
his thirtieth year until next August—has 
gained already a very creditable place among 
the ininor composers of the present. He is 
well grounded in technique, and he expresses 
himself with freedom. Although in invent- 
iveness his range seems so far rather limited, 
he is spontaneous and genuine in what he 
writes. His best-known work is his musical 
setting of portions of “ Hiawatha ” for choru 

soloists, and orchestra. In this series o 

piano compositions—they are more than 

transcriptions—he has taken as themes a 

number of negro melodies. Seven of them 

are of the primitive folk-music of Africa, one 
is the Bamboula of the West Indies, the 
rest, sixteen in number, are plantation songs 
of the American negroes. His treatment of 
them is interesting, but it is essentially Eu- 
ropean in its method. One cannot help sus- 
pecting in many of these pieces the influence 
of Grieg. The effect is not always congru- 
ous. It was, nevertheless, highly worth while 
for this gifted man to pay this tribute to the 
musical genius of the race to which he be- 
longs. Dr. Booker T. Washington writes a 
preface giving an appreciative biographical 
sketch of Mr. Coleridge-Taylor, and an 
interesting interpretation of the negro folk- 
song. The composer himself in a foreword 
explains with brevity and dignity his purpose 
in this work, which was to do for these melo- 
dies of his people “what Brahms has done 
for the Hungarian folk-music, Dvorak for 
the Bohemian, and Grieg for the Norwegian.” 

Tyranny of the Dark (The). By Hamlin 

ri 


Garland. Illustrated. Harper & ‘os., New 
York. 5xX7% in. 439 pages. 


This has a new groundwork, “ Spiritism,” 
for a melodramatic love-tale, which leads 
through thrill and death to the inevitable 
happy ending. The confidently drawn en- 
fourage, Colorado and the great mountain 
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and valley of Colorow, and finally New York, 

with four characters outlined with vigor, 

make a book of more than ordinary power to 
hold the reader. 

William Hickling Prescott. By Harry 
Thurston Peck. (English Men of Letters.) The 
7 Co., New York. 5x7% in. 186 pages. 

Dr. Peck’s study of Prescott is divided into 

two parts—an account of the historian’s per- 

sonality and career, and a criticism of his 
writings. Other — being equal, this 
arrangement is obviously eslesieted to insure 
the interest of a well-sustained narrative, and 

a lucid exposition of the essentials necessary 

to a correct understanding of the subject, 

and it is pleasing to find that both of these 
fundamental requirements have been met to 

a creditable extent. The biographical por- 

tion proper—which is largely based on Tick- 

nor’s “ Life,” and the Prescott letters pub- 
lished therewith—gives evidence of careful 
preparation, and is a sympathetic, compact, 
and attractive presentation of the story of 
the historian’s life. Now and again Dr. Peck 
allows an access of enthusiasm to overpower 
his i but, as a rule, he is discriminat- 
ing. His chapters of criticism are especially 
interesting, by reason of an earnest attempt 
to exhibit the results of modern research as 
affecting the historical value of Prescott’s 
works. All of the earlier historians have 
suffered to a greater or less extent from re- 
cent investigations, and Prescott is no exce 

tion to the rule. This Dr. Peck cheerfully 
admits, but he contends, despite the numer- 
ous errors that have been exposed, and to 
many of which he calls ‘attention, that 

“though historical science has in many re- 

spects made great advances since his death, 

his work still stands essentially unshaken. 

He had the historical conscience in a rare 

degree ; one feels his fairness and is willing 

to accept his judgment.” 


Witness to the Influences of Christ (The): 
Being the William Belden Noble Lectures for 


1904. By the Right Rev. William Boyd Car- 
a, -D. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
<7% in. 180 pages. $1.10, net. 


Whoever has read any book by Bishop Car- 
penter is likely to feel an appetite for another, 
nor will any such one be disappointed in this 
volume. The vision in the Apocalypse of 
the angel with the open book, who stands 
with one foot on the land and the other on 
the sea, symbolical of the book of life as 
underst only through contact both with 
the hard facts of the outward world and the 
deeps of consciousness, gives the line of 
thought that runs through these lectures. 
This shows the double attestation which 
Christ: receives ; first,in the outward witness 
that he is the world’s ideal ; next, in the inner 
witness of souls who have found in him their 
emancipator. The first fact historically ex- 
hibits a law of soul progress; the second is 
verified in incontestable individual experi- 
ences. A happy combination of poetic feel- 
ing and logical clearness characterizes the 
entire argument. 
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Letters addressed to the Editors of The Outlook, to receive any attention whatever, must 
in all cases be accompanied by the name and address of the writer. Names will not be 
published if a request to that effect is made by the writer, but no attention, either personal 
or editorial, can be paid to anonymous communications. 


Errors About Alaska 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Misstatements regarding Alaska are fre- 
quent in current literature, but it is surprising 
to find so careful an investigator as Mr. James 
Bryce falling into the common error. Mr. 
Bryce, in his article entitled “ America Revis- 
ited: The Changes of a Quarter-Century,” 
published in a recent number of The Outlook 
(April 1, page 850), while discussing as “an 
absolutely new departure ” the recent acqui- 
sition of non-contiguous territories by the 
United States, makes, in a foot-note, the fol- 
lowing astounding statement: 

Alaska is, of course, an exception; but an excep- 
tion rather apparent than real, for this vast region is 
inhabited only by a few savages, and is not likely ever 
to support a population large enough to make its gov- 
ernment a matter of political consequence. 

According to the last census, Alaska has a 
total population of 63,592, of which 30,493 
are whites and 29,536 natives—z. ¢., Indians 
and Eskimos. It is hardly just to class 
even the natives as “savages,” for among 
them are the most civilized Indians on the 
continent. The industrious, self-supporting, 
and self-respecting natives of southeastern 
Alaska are further removed from savagery 
than many of the negroes of our Southern 
States, or even the peasantry of some Euro- 
pean countries. While there are no statistics 
bearing on this subject, an intimate personal 
knowledge of the country leads me to believe 
that fully fifty per cent. of Alaskan natives 
can be classed either as civilized or semi- 
civilized. 

So much for the natives. As for the 
whites, they include some of the best blood 
of our land, and represent the same pioneer- 
ing element, so typically American, which a 
century ago swarmed over the Alleghany 
front, crossed the Mississippi, and Enally 
reached the Pacific coast. This same fear- 
less enterprise has pushed our frontier into 
Alaska, and has now at Bering Straits reached 
the western extremity of the continent. A 
city of several thousand inhabitants, equipped 
with electric lights, railway, telephone, and 
telegraph, has been built close to the Polar 
Sea and but two hundred miles from Siberia. 

Though Alaska’s population includes some 
foreigners, cecially Scandinavians, yet it 
is essentially American in its enterprise, 
ambition, and perseverance. Probably only 
communities with American ideals could 
have survived and prospered under the 
misgovernment which has been meted out 
to them. Alaskans are essentially law- 
abiding citizens, and not a few of their 
shortcomings are directly chargeable to ill- 


advised legislation at Washington, or to the 
maladministration of officials sent out to en- 
force the laws. Though Alaska’s white popu- 
lation is greater than that of Hawaii, yet it 
has no voice in the making of its own laws, 
every detail of its administration being de- 
termined at Washington, over five thousand 
miles away. Hawaii and Porto Rico have 
their Territorial Legislatures, and even the 
Philippines have some measure of self-govern- 
ment; yet these men of our own flesh and 
blood are told that they are not fit for self- 

overnment. It is perhaps not to be won- 

ered at that a foreigner should take it for 
granted that they are “ only a few savages.” 

The white population of Alaska is, for the 
most part, concentrated along the Pacific 
seaboard and the Seward Peninsula, where 
the rich gold placers are being developed. 
The fact that there are large uninhabited 
areas in the Territory should not lead to the 
statement that the entire Territory is given 
over to savages. Canada embraces hundreds 
of thousands of square miles of barren ground, 
which will be uninhabited, save by the fur- 
hunter, for ages to come. Ottawa, the capi- 
tal of Canada, has a far severer climate than 
Sitka, the capital of Alaska. The mean 
annual temperature of Sitka is higher than 
that of Helsingfors in Finland, or of Chris- 
tiania in Norway. Finland has no advantage 
over Alaska, either in climate, soil, or other 
natural resources, yet it maintains a sturdy 
population of nearly three million souls. 

Nor is Alaska so inaccessible as is some- 
times made to appear. Even in midwinter 
a journey from Nome, at that season the 
most inaccessible of its settlements, to Wash- 
ington can be made in probably half the time 
required for Representatives to reach the 
Capital from California at the time it was 
admitted as a State. In summer any settle- 
ment in Alaska can be reached from Puget 
Sound by a journey varying from two days to 
two weeks. 

Perhaps the most striking refutation of 
Mr. Bryce’s statement is to be found in the 
published statistics of Alaskan trade. The 
following table indicates the values of mer- 
chandise shipped from the United States to 
non-contiguous possessions during the year 
1904: 


PMc cciniatiigteid des $11,108,004 
Parts Rise: ..ii0is cssedénncenve 11,425,478 
SUNG iais. a ins. 05cd icetndeecnnes 10,844,574 
Philippine Islands.............+ 5,063. 


It will be noted that Alaska is second only 
to Porto Rico in the value of her imports 
from the United States. This is not the 
whole story, as will be seen in the Solowing 
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table, which gives the values of the imports 
including gold and silver, to the nited 
States from the non-contiguous possessions : 


ME, 6. db 5nsedebcadmeriaounae $19,655,911 
NN cipcnsececcsssteesen eras 25,339,305 
ene 12,837,701 
Philippine Islands. ............. 10,225,338 


That is to say, in the value of her exports 
to the United States, Alaska is second only 
to Hawaii. Lest the uninformed might be 
led to believe that these values represent 
furs, it must be noted that the fur trade is 
almost a thing of the past, for its annual prod- 
uct is worth less than half a million dollars. 

It would appear, then, that the “few sav- 
ages” with which Mr. Bryce has peopled 
Alaska are purchasing annually over eleven 
million dollars’ worth of goods in the United 
States, and are sending in return over nine- 
teen million dollars’ worth of product. 

There are many other facts that could be 
marshaled to prove the error of Mr. Bryce’s 
statement, should further evidence be neces- 
sary. The mere existence of such assertions 
by this distinguished economist proves how 
far the American people during the past 
decade have been occupied with the “‘ white 
man’s burden,” to the neglect of duties 
toward our northern province. 

ALFRED H. Brooks. 

Washington, D. C. 


Missions in Harput 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The fundamental aim of Modern Missions 
is to plant self-supporting and self-propagat- 
ing churches. This was the first care here 
in Harput. A good share of the twenty-five 
churches organized here became self-support- 
ing before the terrible events of 1895. Every 
church had a fearful experience at that time, 
and all have been greatly weakened by 
death and emigration. 

Forty-six years ago a Theological Seminary 
was established here. The education was 
very primary, but it raised up a band of 
faithful laborers, who at the first were teach- 
ers as well as preachers, and whose schools 
were the first in the region that were worthy 
of the name. With the general growth of in- 
telligence among the churches the standard of 
scholarship was raised. The Seminary was 
reorganized last September with ten regular 
members, after an enforced suspension of 
ten years. 

The educational system in this field has 
had a slow but healthy and normal growth. 
First the desire for education had to be 
created. Female education was an unheard- 
of thing. Common schools according to 
modern methods and with modern text-books 
have multiplied, so that there are few villages 
where there is not a school of some sort. 
These have prepared the way for high 
schools, and these created a demand for a 
college. The first class graduated from 
Euphrates College in 1880, and the members 
of that class propose to celebrate their quarter- 
centennial at the coming college Commence- 
ment. The Female Department of the 
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College was organized three years later. 
This institution embraces every grade, male 
and female, from the kindergarten up.. The 
whole.number of pupils in all the grades the 
last term was 856. Of these 470 were males 
and 386 females. The college proper had 
136 pupils—78 males and 58 females. There 
are 43 teachers—35 native and 8 foreign. 
This College has a wee important mission in 
this country. It is the only institution of 
this grade east of Marsovan and Aintab, 
until you come to Persia. It is not only edu- 
cating a large number of young men and 
women, and preparing them for usefulness, 
but itis giving a stimulus to education among 
all classes of the community, except, perhaps, 
the Koords. It has recently opened an 
industrial department which is sure to be 
very useful. 

The massacres of 95 left a large number 
of helpless orphans, and their needs presented 
a call that could not be resisted. Some were 
sent to Constantinople, some to Smyrna, and 
others to Brousa, but the great mass of them 
were left among us homeless, so we were 
obliged to gather them into orphanages. 
Kind friends in England and America sent 
funds which enabled us to take under our 
care in different centers nearly 1,200 of these 
waifs, while the Germans have more than 
500, and two Danish Sisters have some 30 or 
40 more. As our own orphanage work was 
out of our ordinary line and was designed to 
be temporary, we have prepared the older 
ones for self-support as fast as possible, giving 
them a common school education, and teach- 
ing them trades by which they can earn a 
living, while those who seem to be especially 
fitted for teaching are either in the college 
or are looking forward to a college course. 
More than half of the teachers in the village 
schools are orphans, but they will return for 
further study and others will take their 
places. Nearly half of those who were 
originally under our care have left us, hav- 
ing friends to care for them, or now having 
acquired the ability to care for themselves. 
Weaving and rug-making are altogether new 
industries here. Almost all the other trades 
of the country are taught, and the orphans 
will have a share in the industrial depart- 
ment of the College. 

All these departments of work which I 
have mentioned require time and money. We 
who are on the ground are cheerfully giving 
our time. Are we presumptuous in thinking 
that the friends of humanity, and especially 
those who bear on their hearts the extension 
of the kingdom of God, will as cheerfully 
put into our hands the funds that are neces- 
sary? There is also a medical department 
here, and a hospital is essential, and also a 
nurse. The hospital needs for its founding 
at least $5,000, and only a small part of the 
money is in hand. 

Here are inviting opportunities for “ paying 
investments.” May we not hope that the 


knowledge of the opportunity will bring a 
r2sponse ? 
Harput, Turkey. 


HERMAN N. BARNUM. 








